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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Emperor of Germany opened the Reichstag on Thurs- 

day in along speech, rather too full of his own individuality, 
he invariably using “I” or “we” where most Sovereigns say 
“my Government.” He wishes clearly not only to rule, but 
to be seen to do it, which is weak, the engineer of a great 
steamer being more potent than the coachman of the finest 
team. He intends to proceed with social legislation, and to 
work with England in the task of repressing slavery, and 
“reclaiming Africa to Christian civilisation.” He declares 
himself personally devoted to peace. “To plunge Germany 
needlessly into the horrors of a war, even of a victorious 
one, I should not find compatible with my belief as a 
Christian, or with the duties which I, as Emperor, have 
undertaken towards the German people.” He accordingly 
visited all his neighbours, and states as the result of his 
tours that “the confidence that was shown in me and 
my policy at all the Courts which I visited, warrants me in 
hoping that I and my allies and friends will, with God’s help, 
succeed in maintaining the peace of Europe.” Nothing can 
be better than the sentiments of the young Emperor, or more 
lofty than his own notion of his place in this world. That 
place is, we fully admit, the place of an axle in the wheel ; but 
when axles are heard, something is wrong with the coach. 














The debate on the Bill to increase the fund devoted to buying 
out landlords under Lord Ashbourne’s Act from five millions 
to ten, was opened on Monday by the Irish Solicitor-General, 
who in a speech of studied moderation recounted the history 
of the Act. He showed that both parties were agreed that 
the number of proprietors in Ireland ought to be increased, 
and that this measure in particular was received with a chorus 
of approbation, varied only by a proposal that the amount 
assigned should be increased to £20,000,000. Since it passed, 
there had been 14,338 signed agreements to purchase, requiring 
for execution £5,986,000, of which no less than 6,833 were for 
holdings under £30 a year. Half the applications were from 
Ulster; but as the advantages became recognised, agreements 
increased even in Connaught, where they now amounted to 
1561. The instalments had been regularly paid, and of the 
£90,000 liability which had accrued since the passing of 
the Act, only £1,100 remained unpaid, and this there was 
every reason to believe would be discharged. Mr. Madden 
continued by pointing out that the security held by the State 
was exceedingly good, because, though the Treasury advanced 
the whole money, the landlords deposited one-fifth as security, 
and the tenants pledged not only their freeholds, but, what 
was more valuable, their tenant-rights. Mr. Madden ended 
by a strong appeal to the House, whatever laws it passed for 
the relief of tenants in arrear, or for preventing the hardships 
attending eviction, not to suspend the working of an Act which 
Was quietly solving the problem involved in the transfer of the 
proprietorship of the soil to its working tenantry. 


measure for relieving tenants in arrear should have precedence 
of the Bill, contended, first, that the failure to reduce arrears 
impeded the working of the Land Acts, inasmuch as a tenant 
might be prevented from applying for a judicial reduction of 
rent by a threat of eviction for arrears; secondly, that such 
reduction had been granted on a great scale to the Highland 
crofters; thirdly, that a second vote of £5,000,000 would bind 
the House to continue its policy until it found itself landlord 
of Ireland, and obliged, whenever falling prices stopped in- 
stalments, to evict on a colossal scale; and fourthly, that 
eviction was a cruel process, for which he feared to make 
the State responsible. The speech, which was less effective 
than usual, admitted the excellence of the object of the 
Act, and was answered by Mr. Goschen, who showed, 
firstly, that landlords were ready to reduce arrears, and 
had never encouraged their accumulation; secondly, that the 
Highland precedent was not in point, as there were no judicial 
rents in the Highlands; thirdly, that the risk of the State 
would be far less under the scheme, even if extended greatly, 
than under the scheme proposed by Mr. Gladstone himself; 
and fourthly, that evictions would be few, because the tenants, 
dealing with the irresistible State, would always pay up when 
they could. Mr. Goschen was followed by Mr. Haldane, who, 
though a strong Home-ruler, said he could not oppose an Act 
which made peasant-proprietors; and by Mr. Curzon, who 
dwelt strongly on the fact that the tenants’ instalment-money 
was, in truth, a lowered rent, every year’s payment of which 
brought him nearer to the freehold, and who argued that the 
Bill was wholly a tenants’ Bill. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday, the evening being 
remarkable chiefly for the speech of a very young. Member, 
Sir E. Grey, who for this occasion deserted the Glad- 
stonians, and whose incisive reasoning in favour of the 
Bill created a deep impresssion in the House; for a speech 
by Mr. Dillon, in which he intimated that if his objections 
were disregarded, a Nationalist Party might arise based on 
the repudiation of instalments ; and for a grave speech by 
Lord Hartington, nailing Mr. Dillon to admissions which, in 
his judgment, showed that the Parnellites had combined 
to lower the rent of land. On the division, the first reading 
was carried by 330 to 246. Public interest accordingly died 
away, and although on Thursday the debate on the second 
reading was started by Mr. Parnell in a poor speech approving 
the principle of the Bill, but denying that it was fairly carried 
out, and continued by eminent speakers like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir W. Harcourt, the division-list showed only 
a majority of 299 to 224. The Bill, however, is safe, for the 
opposition to it has never been anything more than an excuse 
for impeding the Government, and for making speeches be- 
wailing the wrongs of the Irish tenantry, who are now, of all 
tenants in the world, best protected by laws which the 
interpreting Courts almost strain in their favour. 


The accounts of Mr. Bright are not altogether satisfactory. 
He appears to be recovering from the attack of bronchitis, 
but it is stated that his system has received a severe shock, 
and that other ailments of older standing have gained ground 
in consequence. The anxiety with which the course of his 
illness is watched in every part of the Kingdom, is evidently 
most profound. The Radicals love him for what he has 
achieved; the Conservatives, for the stand he has recently 
made against dangerous innovation; the literary men, for the 
singular grandeur of his oratory; and the whole people, for 
his thoroughly English virtues, and perhaps even for his 
thoroughly English defects. Certainly no politician of our 
time has taken a course more loftily and almost brusquely 
independent, or has stood more completely alone against that 
popular opinion which he has succeeded in arming with so 





Mr. Gladstone, who rose to move as an amendment that a 


much greater an authority. No one can say that Mr. Bright 
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has not implicitly trusted the people, even to choose what he | was very angry with him for pouring contempt 
thought the wrong path. No one can say that, when they | Coroners’ juries when thay had convicted the mbt “p0U Tig 
chose the wrong path, he has not rebuked them with as sturdy | no objection to himself pouring contempt upon a Pe. but 

a voice as was ever lifted up against oligarchies or despots. if it acquitted the innocent. He dealt with theense of itt 
3 eviction, and showed Mr. Gladstone’s inaccuracy a + Daan 
it; he accused Mr. Gladstone of confounding the Cae ty 
of 1882, under which, when the Lord-Lieutenant a: § Act 
meeting as unlawful, there was no appeal to the C med 


The Special Commission on “ Parnellism and Crime” has 
had a few sensational scenes during the last week. Besides a 
fainting-fit of Lady Mountmorres, the widow of the murdered 








Lord, during her cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell the Crimes Act of 1887, under which th Ourts, With 
yesterday week, there was another exciting scene on the same enka that Mr. Gla rere ait “i ahi € appeal Temaing, ang 
day. The Attorney-General, in re-examining Pat Sullivan, a | g canal but pe Mr. Glads i ag Teich nd what he had ng, 
State bailiff at Ballinorig Causeway,and steward to John Leahy Ish Necretary had done 


“Can anything equal the unblushing impudence of thi 
ceeding? And as if ordinary oratorical artifice a oo 
enough to rise to the height of this great theme, My Gha 
stone actually brings in the name of the Almighty ina “ 
to emphasise his horror at the deprivation of rights Fe an 
Irishmen have been subjected, not by me, but by him.” a 
a little more magnanimity, Mr. Balfour, masterly ag “4 
speeches are, would be a vast deal more impressiy . 
to those who most need to be impressed. 


at Killarney, asked to whom he had been talking during the 
adjournment of the Court for luncheon, and when the witness 
had named Mr. Soames’s manager, pressed him whether he had 
spoken to any one else, and especially whether he knew either of 
the Mr. Harringtons, whereupon Mr. T. Harrington, who is a 
counsel in the case, sprang up and said that he could guess the 
direction of the examination, and that he had never seen the 
man in his life. Sir James Hannen stopped him, reminding 
him that he could not take part in the proceedings both as 
counsel and as witness; and Mr. Harrington persisting in The Rev. Austin Powell, Roman Catholic 
giving his testimony without obeying the President’s direc- 
tions, the President of the Commission adjourned the Court. | sees 2 Home-rule movement degenerating into a movement} 
At the end of ten minutes, the Judges returned, when Mr. excusing the most flagrant breaches of the moral law . 
Harrington made a very proper apology, which Sir James | 1896 he had supported Sir George Errington as a Tien 
Hannen at once accepted. Home-rule candidate for the Newton Division of Lancashire : 
the understanding that no means would he used to gain Hone. 
rule except such as were “constitutional and moral.” But he 
has just written to Sir George Errington, to remark that those 
hopes of 1886 arising out of the new attitude then taken up by 
the Liberal Party, have now all vanished. “For myself,” he 
writes, “I must rein-in, in front of the ditch of perjury and 
robbery. I cannot imagine it lawful for a Catholic to afford 
aid to a cause which appears undoubtedly linked with the 
nefarious practices of the condemned conspiracy.” ‘And Sir 
George Errington, who in 1886 accepted Home-rule as he then 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone understood it, and was beaten 
after a good fight, replies: —“TI should be wanting in frank. 
ness to you and in consistency to myself, if I hesitated to say 
plainly that as I withdrew from the degraded Home-rule of 
1880, so I have now to dissociate myself from this fresh and more 
dangerous degradation,—more dangerous, because in addition 
to destroying the fairest prospects of local liberty and happiness 
for Ireland, it has lowered the honour of English public life, 
and even threatens the safety of the Empire.” Sir George adds 
significantly, while giving in his hearty adherence to the Papal 
Mr. Balfour made a very telling speech at Leeds yesterday | Rescript as to “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan of Campaign,” that 
week, which was wanting only in what Mr. Balfour’s speeches | “ loyalty and obedience to the Holy See have not always been 
frequently want, the sense of magnanimity. He replies to | forthcoming even from quarters whence they were most to be 
Mr. Gladstone with at least as much bitterness as Mr. Glad. | ¢xpected, and whence they have not without grave scandal been 
stone exhibits in attacking him; and as the younger man, and withheld.” The Ivish Bishops will feel the force of that remark. 
with the official facts at his disposal, he would, we think, pro- ae ne 
duce more effect, as well as geta hearing in places where he now Lord Randolph Churchill addressed his constituents at 
excites nothing but anger, by a less contemptuous tone. For Paddington last Saturday, but was a little dull. He returned 
example :—“I do not know whether any of you have ever to Mr. Disraeli s text, “Sanitas Sanitatum,” and, as in 
listened to a schoolgirl not highly endowed with musical gifts, Mr. Disraeli’s on see when dealing with that text, his 
laboriously practising a tune which is being taught her,—how oratory became a little flat. He was rather livelier when he 
she goes over the same weary succession of notes time after undertook to prove that, so far from winning the Election of 
time, and how the unfortunate auditor can always tell before- 1886 by only seventy thousand votes, the Unionists had really 
hand at what point she will make the inevitable blunder, put | WO" it, if you take into account the uncontested elections, by 
her finger down on the wrong note, and excruciate her audience. at least half-a-million of votes. The argument is sound 
It is the business of the patient schoolmistress never to weary enough ; but, unfortunately, it is perfectly possible for a party 
of correcting the error, however often made, and however to have a popular majority in Lord R. Churchill’s sense, and 
indifferent the pupil may show herself to the efforts being yet to bein the minority in Parliament. Suppose the Unionists 
made to teach her. On this occasion, I propose to act the retain their full majority in all the uncontested seats, and 
part of the patient schoolmistress.” And he acted it, but it | MerTease it in the largest constituencies where they are repre- 
was a schoolmistress at least as tart as patient. To Mr. Glad- sented at present, but that two or three scores of thousands 
stone’s charge that he had suppressed the fact that Lord of votes pass from the Unionists to the Gladstonians in the 
Spencer had ordered Mr. Harrington to be exceptionally polls of constituencies where the Unionists won in 1886 by 
treated in prison, Mr. Balfour replied that, on Lord Spencer's only very narrow majorities. The result would be that the 
own showing, he had left no record of this order, so that he | 2ext Parliament would be Gladstonian, in spite of the popular 
(Mr. Balfour) had absolutely no means of knowing that it was majority for the Trion. If the popular majority be squan- 
so. Indeed, as Lord Spencer had given his orders over the dered, as it were, on safe Unionist seats where no Gladstonian 
heads of the Irish Prisons Board, instead of through their has a real chance, the Parliamentary majority may easily be 
agency, and as the remission of punishment was entirely illegal, returned by the minority of the people. 
the act of leniency was an irregularity of which he should nine ae 
never have thought of accusing Lord Spencer. Mr. Arnold-Forster made a good fight yesterday week at 
—————— Dewsbury, and succeeded in diminishing decidedly the Glad- 
So, again, in relation to the verdicts of Coroners’ juries, | stonian majority. Mr. Oldroyd, the Gladstonian, was returned 
Mr. Balfour said that, so far as he could judge, Mr. Gladstone | by 6,071 against 5,979, or by a majority of 2,102. In 1886, 


eat least, 


priest, of Birchley 
Lancaster, isa man who is not afraid to speak out when h 
tC 


On Tuesday, attention was called by the Attorney-General 
to a very gross passage in the Kerry Sentinel of November 
14th, on the proceedings of the Judges. That paper declared : 
—“The Judges are showing the measles now, though at the 
beginning of the inquiry they seemed spotless.” “The Com- 
mission is the creature of the Government and Times’ con- 
spirators,” and much more in the same tone. Mr. T. Harrington 
at once repudiated all responsibility for the Kerry Sentinel ; but 
Mr. Reid, who appeared for Mr. Edward Harrington, asked for 
time to consider the charge of contempt of Court, as the 
article had not previously been seen by him. This Sir James 
Hannen at once granted; but at the opening of the Court on 
Wednesday, Mr. Reid explained that Mr. Edward Harrington 
having declined to be guided by his advice, he must with- 
draw from the management of his case; and Mr. Edward 
Harrington himself refusing to apologise, and accepting full 
responsibility for the article, the Court withdrew to consider 
their course, but soon returned to state that Mr. Edward 
Harrington was fined £500 for contempt of Court. 
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: ed 5,117 votes, so that the Gladstonians 
Gir J. sayeth com week 954 more votes than in 1886. But 
brought aa increased the Unionist vote by 1,220, so 
ie - ” Unionists not only increased their numbers, but 
that ny aterially on their opponents. The election appears 
eee md that both parties are steadfast in their policy, and 
od ce are working hard, but that the Unionists gain 
te! 9 little more rapidly than their antagonists ;—in other 
es that time fights in our favour so long as we fight 


gallantly. PE eee ee 

mhe rumour that the Emperor of Germany wished for a 
owerful marine, is, it appears, true. A Bill has been presented 
to the Reichstag demanding a sum of £5,800,000 for the con- 
struction of twenty-eight men-of-war, of which four will be 
first-class ironclads, nine second-class ironclads, and seven 
armoured cruiser corvettes. The expenditure will be spread 
over some years, but it is definitely stated that the object of 
the increase is to defend Germany abroad, and to make the 
alliance of the Empire valuable to a maritime Power. The 
project is in no way unreasonable, but we should not think it 
poded good either for Denmark or Holland. When one has a 
great fleet, and it is manned by conscription, the desire to 
secure a population naturally maritime is sure to become 


strong. 


The Russian Government has succeeded, it is said, in con- 
tracting a considerable loan. The financiers of Berlin refused 
an advance, and those of England drew back; but a com- 
bination of French and Dutch capitalists agreed to advance 
£2),000,000 at 83, on payment of 4 per cent. The loan, there- 
fore, costs Russia nearly 5 per cent. for £16,000,000. It is 
believed that the French will take up the loan eagerly, as they 
perceive, with instinctive quickness, that it will help to bind 
Russia and France together; and if they do, it may he fol- 
lowed by a larger operation. The subscribers are soundly 
rated as fools; but though their subscriptions undoubtedly 
tend to make war more possible, it should not be forgotten 
that war with Russia as an ally is not horrible to Frenchmen. 
Moreover, the bitter and just hatred of the Jewish race for 
Russia helps to exaggerate a financial distrust not altogether 
justified. It should not be forgotten that Russia pays only 
her external debt in gold; that her greatest source of revenue 
is not derived from taxation, but from dealing in spirits; and 
that she has paid her bondholders through most difficult times. 
We dread and dislike the policy of the Russian Government, 
but we dread and dislike still more the habitual exaggeration 
and depreciation of her strength. She can no more move her 
nillios over Europe than China can; but she is no more 
necessarily bankrupt than China is. A great Russian financier 
who possessed the confidence of the Czar, might put her credit 
straight in ten years. 

Of all political arrangements, the one under which a strong 
Power agrees to pay tribute to a weak one usually works the 
worst. It seems that Great Britain does not pay a penny of 
the £93,000 a year agreed on as a tribute for Cyprus. The 
obligation is fully acknowledged, and the money regarded 
as a Turkish asset; but, said Mr. Goschen, Turkey owes 
it us all, England and France guaranteed a Turkish 
loan costing £200,000 a year. The Egyptian tribute meets 
£120,000 of that, but the other £80,000 is hard to get. 
So, having this asset in our hands, we pay the £80,000 
out of the Cyprus tribute, and retain the balance as part 
of the Sinking Fund for the guaranteed loan. This has 
been the practice since 1878, and, on merchants’ prin- 
ciples, is obviously fair; but we have not a doubt the 
Sultan thinks himself cheated. The money, in his view, is 
his, not those rascally fundholders’. The Cypriotes, too, may 
think that to be governed by England, and to be taxed to 
relieve England from a guarantee given in furtherance of 
English policy, is rather a hardship. They would, as Mr. 
Goschen explains, have to pay Abdul Hamid if they did not 
pay his creditors; but then, they would not have to relieve 
taxpayers in England, which they do now. It is all quite 
right; but it is a little like paying a whist debt not to the 
winner, but to a creditor of the winner who owes you money. 


No trace whatever has been found of the Whitechapel mur- 
derer, and so far as appears, he may go on killing an “ unfor- 
tunate” a month for the next ten years. The newspapers 
have improved their sale this week by sensational stories of 





new attempts, but so far as is known, there is nothing in any 
of them. In one case a woman was scratched in a lodging- 
house, and in another a woman was knocked down in a dark 
alley; but in neither case was murder attempted, nor is there 
evidence to connect the assailant with the criminal who so 
successfully defies London. He is due again between December 
7th and 9th. 


The passion for flowers spreads fast in England, the suit 
of “Sander v. the Duchess of Montrose,” decided this week, 
being a mere illustration of its extent. It was proved in the 
evidence given before the Queen’s Bench Division, that the 
Duchess agreed to pay £1,000 for one thousand orchids, and 
finding them too white, ordered two hundred more of rarer 
colours, and higher average price. Mr.Sander was fortunate 
in his customer, but we believe all florists admit that their 
trade is prospering beyond all precedent, while the cheaper 
sellers in the streets can hardly supply the demand. Whole 
stalls loaded with chrysanthemums are cleared in an hour, 
the people buying them in single flowers as well as small 
bunches ; and it is noticeable that buyers appreciate the rarer 
and more subdued colours. Nothing, indeed, has improved in 
the past thirty years like the taste of the commoner sort for 
colour. You have now to go very low indeed to reach those 
who agree with the old peasant woman who said,—“ None of 
your gaudy colours for me; I’m for plain red and yaller.” The 
improvement, too, has ‘taken place in spite of the most 
desperate efforts of the advertisement dealers to educate the 
general eye in hideousness. 


The political scandals in France are becoming more 
numerous than ever. The case of “Andrieux v. Gilly,” 
heard at Nimes, has, it is true, fallen through, M. Gilly, though 
ready with evidence against other members of the Budget 
Committee, protesting that he had not attacked M. Andrieux ; 
but this termination was regarded by the public as a collusive 
compromise. No evidence is forthcoming for this view, and 
there is this against it, that M. Numa Gilly, a wealthy cooper 
and Deputy, has published a book reiterating his charges and 
attacking many personages, especially M. Rouvier and 
M. Raynal, by name. He has absolutely refused to 
fight duels about his book, and it seems impossible that 
it should not produce a whole series of trials scan- 
dalous either to him or the accused. M. Wilson, more- 
over, has been nursing his bitterness since his fall, and 
threatens to publish a series of documents implicating 
seventy-two public men in acts of pecuniary corruption. 
Reputations are being dealt with in the most reckless way, 
and individuals are doubtless cruelly maligned ; but under all 
this smoke there is, we fear, much fire. The thirst for 
money rages in Paris, and impecunious adventurers able to 
become rich by a vote have been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion. Every case discovered increases Boulangism, not 
because discontent is pure, but because the peasantry, not 
knowing whom to trust, fancy that a Dictator will at least 
refrain from stealing their money. 


Mr. Russell Lowell is one of the happiest of after-dinner 
speakers, and even runs Lord Granville very close, if he does 
not absolutely pass him, in the race. He made a charming 
speech at Liverpool on Thursday night, just before leaving for 
the United States, in which, while professing carefully to avoid 
politics, he said precisely the right thing about them :—“ There 
has been lately—I am not going to say a word about politics, 
I always rigidly avoid them—but I have seen a number of 
allusions in the newspapers lately to a certain tension, 
as the journalists like to call it, in the relations of the 
two countries. I cannot help thinking it is the result 
of a little irritation on both sides; but I have always felt 
that nothing was more foolish, and that nothing ought to 
be more rigidly left to children, than the ‘ You’re another.’ 
Now, I dare say, metaphysically, you are another ; I am not at 
all sure that I am not another; but there are occasions when 
the telling one that he is ‘another’ is apt to have a disastrous 
effect, and I think we ought to avoid it.” Doubtless more 
quarrels arise from telling the truth inopportunely than from 
distorting it, and Mr. Lowell is perfectly justified in saying 
that in all cases of this kind, the rival fault-finders are sure 
to be both, even if not equally, in fault. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 963 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ASHBOURNE ACT. 


i—_ are just five speeches in the debate on the 
extension of the Ashbourne Act which deserve 
attentive study,—that of the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
who described the operation of the Act; that of Mr. 
Gladstone, who stated the case against extension ; those of 
Mr. Goschen and Sir E. Grey, who answered Mr. Glad- 
stone; and that of Mr. Dillon, who impugned the security 
by prophesying that a Nationalist Party would arise based 
on repudiation, and so raised a separate issue, with which 
we have dealt elsewhere. Of these speeches, decidedly the 
weakest was Mr. Gladstone’s; so weak was it, indeed, that 
when he sat down the battle was virtually over. It 
was quite certain that no one would have stronger 
arguments to produce than Mr. Gladstone; and when 
it was seen how little substantial objection the Liberal 
leader had to offer, the discussion, though interesting 
from the quality of the speakers, became for Parliamentary 
purposes a useless one. Mr. Gladstone not only did not 
affect a single vote—cynics say that is true even of the 
ablest speeches—but he probably did not affect a single 
mind. He had, in truth, nothing to the purpose to say. 
He dwelt persistently, for instance, on the idea that the 
House in voting five millions was committing itself to in- 
definite expenditure, was “entering into a defile” from 
which it could only emerge as landlord of all Ireland; but 
the answer to that rose instinctively in every man’s mind, 
even before Mr. Goschen had given it a flat denial. 
If the expenditure succeeds in producing peace, and is 
repaid, the country will wish to go on; and if it 
does not succeed, or is not repaid, then the House retains 
its freedom. It would be as sensible to say that if 
the House lowers the duty on tea, then it must go on 
lowering it until there is no more a tea-duty. That the 
probability was in favour of the Government, was not con- 
tested ; and, indeed, after Mr. Madden’s figures, could not 
be, for he had shown that the failures to pay instalments 
were almost imperceptible, that the State gained a 
merchantable security in the shape of tenant-right often 
worth more than the freehold, and that the Com- 
missioners had in all cases examined the applications with 
relentless severity. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone, by an extra- 
ordinary slip, himself gave up this part of his argument, 
for he suddenly dilated on the honesty of the Irish tenant, 
whom he described as “the best rent-payer in the world.” 
Whence, then, shrewdly asked Sir E. Grey, in a speech 
which, coming from a man of twenty-six, is brimful of 
promise, came all the huge arrears about which Mr. 
Gladstone is so interested? But the retort, perfect as it 
was, was almost superfluous; for if the Irish tenant is the 
best rent-payer in the world, then the Ashbourne Act is 
safe, and may be indefinitely extended. Clearly the 
honest tenant will not be demoralised by the fact that 
his rent buys his freehold. Again, Mr. Gladstone 
pressed, with much repetition, the idea that the Act was a 
landlord’s Act, that the initiative rested with the landlords 
only, and that it ought to rest equally with the tenants. 
As a matter of fact, so it does, half the applications coming 
from landlords on their own initiative, and half from land- 
lords on tenants’ pressure; but the argument, even if 
literally true, was valueless, as the tenants had only to 
refuse to buy. To say they are coerced in the present 
state of Irish affairs, is foolish, for whatever a landlord can 
do, the one thing he cannot do is to compel anybody, 
whether tenant or stranger, to buy his land. If he 
could, the National League, which Mr. Dillon says 
keeps five thousand farms empty, would be an impotent 
association. That the tenants, moreover, like the Act, is a 
datum conceded in stating that it will by-and-by absorb 
too much money ; and if they like it, where is the sense of 
resisting it on their behalf ? Mr. Dillon might say, and 
in effect at the end of his speech did imply, that the Act 
indisposed the tenantry to seek an end far higher than 
their own comfort; but Mr. Gladstone neither said that nor 
could say it, for he made the settlement of the land question 
a condition precedent of his own Home-rule measure. Then 
Mr. Gladstone objected to the time of the extension, saying 
that he might have supported a continuation Bill and a vote 
of two millions, just to allow time for full discussion ; 
but does not that admission reduce the debate to a 
triviality ? All opposition in principle is given up, and 


nothing assailed except the official calculat; 
millions will be wanted immediately instead aa five 
Executive can surely decide on a difference of that ra 
which even the speaker admitted was a very small ; 

Finally, when Mr. Gladstone at last reached his wr 
contention, the necessity of remitting arrears, he here 
argument to produce showing any connection hetwe we 
proposal and the extension of a loan for purchasing a at 
He could only argue that arrears have been remitted ane 
Highlands, where, as Mr. Goschen told him, there e - 
judicial rents, and where, therefore, rents May oe 
doubtless were, far in excess of the fair value of the; on 
and then wander away into interminable details, sho wi 
that evictions are sometimes cruel. Certainly they are 
they are also sometimes made to look cruel for dvamante 
purposes; but the cruelty is an odd argument against a Bill 
the object of which is, within the area covered by its opera. 
tions, to make eviction for rent impossible. Nobody can evict 
a freeholder for rent. Mr. Gladstone says the instalments 
may not be paid, and then the State will evict; but that 
could only happen, on his own theory, in a time of unusua} 
distress. So long as he can pay, the Irish tenant, he says 
will pay ; but what is to be done if he cannot pay? Just 
what is done every day in levying probate and succession 
duty,—give the payer a little time in which to borrow the 
money, or tide over the short period during which he 1s with. 
out resources. Of course, it is inconvenient that the State 
should be landlord, but it is not so inconvenient as it looks 
for, as Mr. Goschen observed, as far as popular hatred 
goes, the State is landlord now. It has to employ its police 
and soldiers to collect rent for the landlords; in fact, to 
carry out its duty to its subjects just as much as if it 
were owner of the soil. Of course, if there is g 
Parnellite Government in Dublin refusing to collect 
instalments, and ordering its hundred representatives in 
Westminster to vote against the Government which asks 
for them, collection will be disagreeable ; but a Government 
cannot abandon its remedial measures because of a hype. 
thetical revolution which it was elected in order to defeat, 
and which so far has been defeated. The cruelty of evictions 
is, therefore, no argument against the Ashbourne Act, any 
more than the fact that the existence of arrears may impede 
a tenant in applying for a judicial rent. The theory of all 
who believe in the badness of Irish landlords is that if a 
tenant is in arrears, he cannot apply to the Court for a 
reduction, because if he does, the agent will serve notice of 
eviction for arrears, and plead that he is not a tenant, 
but only a caretaker. That statement is denied by all 
representatives of the landlords, who allege that reductions 
of arrears are constantly conceded ; but let us allow that it is 
possible, and indicates a blot in the Land Act. Still, the 
suspension of the Ashbourne Act would be no remedy 
whatever,—or, rather, would be worse than none, for under 
the operation of that Act, arrears and rent-paying are ex- 
tinguished together. In truth, the debate brought out no 
solid objection to the Act of any kind, and we can only 
marvel at the strength of the ties of discipline which 
allowed only four Gladstonians either to vote against or 
abstain from following the Liberal leader. There is 
one objection to the Act, but it is the one which 
naturally the advocate of the down-trodden tenant finds 
it convenient to overlook. So comfortable is the posi- 
tion in which the Irish tenant who accepts the Ash- 
bourne Act finds himself placed, that there is danger lest 
English and Scotch tenantry should call for its extension 
to those neglected Kingdoms. That proposal would involve 
something like a revolution; but then, Irishmen would 
not care, and their English allies cannot use the argument 
without an admission fatal to their case. The Ashbourne 
Act is, in fact, the one little bit of success which as yet 
the two parties have achieved in their legislation for 
Ireland. 





MR. DILLON’S THREAT. 


R. DILLON’S speech on Tuesday night should be dis- 
tributed far and wide amongst those constituencies 
which are disposed to adopt the Parnellite cause. Mr. 
Dillon is a dangerous friend for Liberal politicians. One 
of the most accomplished and earnest of the Irish partisans, 
with an air and an authority that carry influence even cD 
questions where Mr. Parnell’s colder judgment carries 
none, he can afford sometimes to defy his leader, and never 
fails to sound the praises of that “ Plan of Campaign 





which Mr. Parnell, with his more politic mind, has been 
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o depreciate and nee ~ that is ~ 
i is so dangerous when the object is, as, o 

wy “ bom both to foster Irish loyalty, but to remove the 
ee les of English electors. Mr. Dillon has no sym- 
dandy vith these sturdy scruples. He thinks it a far nobler 
yo win Irish independence by breaking deliberate 
i ments on a large scale, even though they might 
Oe be kept than to forfeit an independence which 
pain v1 be won by such means. Mr. Dillon boasted how 
-—* Land League and National League had been 

ecessful the 'S . : 

- ing down the price of land in Ireland, and he did 
0  pesitnte to give reiterated warning to the English 
- aver that if the additional £5,000,000 of advances 
ponte to carry out the purchase system under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act for another two years or so should be 
authorised, the Irish Party would very probably find it 
ecessary to direct that the instalments on the new 
peasant purchases are not to be paid. It would be just 
as easy, he reminded Parliament,—indeed, he quoted Mr. 
Chamberlain to the same effect,—to raise the cry of “no 
‘nstalments,” as to raise the cry of “no rent.” But 
what made the difference between Mr. Chamberlain’s 
warning and Mr. Dillon’s was this, that while Mr. Cham- 
perlain warned the English taxpayer of the danger of 
Irish repudiation as an event the malignant conse- 
quences of which every one would regret, Mr. Dillon 
warned the English taxpayer that such an event might very 
well result from the deliberate counsel of himself and his 
friends. Truc, he himself had approved the Ashbourne 
Act when it was first passed by a Tory Government which 
promised not to renew the Crimes Act. But it was one 
thing to offer a scheme of purchase to a peasantry at 
liberty to coerce their landlords by an illegal “ Plan of 
Campaign,” and quite another to offer the same scheme 
to a peasantry who might be punished and receive 
sentences of several months’ imprisonment for adopting 
the “Plan of Campaign.” Mr. Dillon thinks that with 
illegal coercion at high pressure against the landlords, 
it may be very fair to let the peasants buy their land 
for the most that the landlords can, under such a 
régime, hope to obtain; but that with legal coercion 
of the most moderate kind to repress intimidation of 
this sort, it would be impossible to sanction any sort 
of purchase scheme without, as Mr. O’Brien terms 
it, “shovelling gold” to which they have no right, into 
the pockets of the landlords. No one could have put the 
case with more impressive and more imprudent frankness 
to the British electors than Mr. Dillon :— He would be 
false,” he said, “to the people of Ireland and the people of 
England, who had trusted in the honour of his party, if 
he did not oppose the Bill. He believed that they had as 
large a number of people in England who trusted in their 
honour as honourable gentlemen on the Ministerial benches 
had, and he should be false to the people of England if he 
did not warn them that their money was seriously in 
danger. He felt it his duty on the part of the people of 
Ireland to inform the people of England that the time 
might come when the Nationalist Party might seize upon 
this weapon and use it against them.” And again :—“ It 
was perfectly true that by agitation they had succeeded in 
pulling down the price of Irish land to something like a 
reasonable level. It was true that by years of toil they 
had freed the Irish tenant from the terrorism that had 
made him little better than a bond slave, and to some 
extent they had elevated him into the position of a 
man making a bargain with an equal. The business 
to which the Government set themselves was to bring 
back the Irish tenant to the condition in which he was 
found in 1879 and 1880, and he was held down, bound 
hand and foot, by the Coercion Act. He protested against 
cruel, mean, and dastardly conduct on the part of the 
Government in Ireland. He had no objection that the 
land should pass back to the people who for so many years 
had been despoiled of the fruit of their own toil. He had 
struggled and run great risk in striving for an object which 
he was denounced for endeavouring to obstruct ; he was 
prepared to run further risk in standing by the people ; 
he was not willing, while they were bound down and 
trampled upon by armed agents, that they should purchase 
their land ; but he was willing that, as free agents, they 
should be able to make free bargains. These were the 
reasons why he felt called upon to vote against this par- 
ticular measure. He had no objection to the abstract 
principle of land-purchase; indeed, he had always advo- 


shrewd enough t 





cated it. He had always held, as the hon. Member for 
Cork had held, that the people of Ireland had got to fight 
for their land or to pay for it. He believed they were not 
able to fight for it; and it was cheaper in the end to pay 
for it. Because the effect of coercion had been artificially 
to raise the price of land, and because liberty did not 
exist in Ireland under the present régime to enable 
tenants to make free bargains, he should oppose this Bill.” 
In other words, if after eight years of pro-tenant legisla- 
tion, the landlords are to be allowed to keep the tenants to 
their spontaneous engagements, those engagements ought 
not to be sanctioned. At least, the leaders of the Irish 
Party should hold themselves quite free to advise the 
deliberate repudiation of their engagements so soon as the 
critical moment comes when the repudiation would involve 
the landlords in the most absolute ruin. Nothing can be 
more objectionable, in Mr. Dillon’s mind, than to enforce 
the law against a tenant, unless illegal agencies which 
counteract the due working of that law be first allowed full 
swing. He is good enough not to object to a renewal of 
the advances under the Ashbourne Act, on condition that 
illegal methods, like the “ Plan of Campaign,” may be set 
in motion to beat down the landlords and to stimulate the 
tenants to combine. But if these advances are to be 
renewed without a repeal of the law which renders these 
illegal practices dangerous, why then it may probably 
become necessary for him and his friends to give the 
word of command to the tenants who have agreed 
to buy their holdings, to desist from paying the in- 
stalments agreed upon. And as that would involve 
the English taxpayer in a deficit, Mr. Dillon very 
candidly warns him of his danger, and suggests to 
him to have nothing to do with a scheme of purchase 
for which eventually he may have to pay out of his own 
pocket. 

This warning of Mr. Dillon’s is exceedingly frank, 
but not exceedingly politic. The British elector will not 
admire the character of the man who gives him these 
very cynical warnings. The British elector will open 
his eyes very wide when he is told that it is not 
fair to insist on an Irish peasant keeping an agreement 
into which he voluntarily enters, unless he is aided 
by an illegal Association to contract that engage- 
ment on terms that are exceptionally favourable to 
himself. That is exactly like saying that an English shop- 
keeper may properly be compelled to pay his debts 
so long as there is no power in the State to put 
down the smuggling by which he gets his goods at a price 
far below the minimum which he would have to pay if 
he satisfied the proper claims of the Exciseman; but that 
if once you are to enforce the law against the smugglers, 
you must treat British shopkeepers as an oppressed class 
whose engagements it may be a perfectly right policy for 
them to combine in repudiating. That is a position 
which we do not think that the British elector will 
be at all disposed to approve. He is not a sensitive 
person, but he likes the commonplace sort of honesty. And 
he will not see the common honesty of encouraging one 
class, and one class only, to ignore its legal debts, unless 
those debts have been endorsed by the wholly illegal 
Association which has been organised under the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” What Mr. Dillon proposes comes to this, that 
after the unjust steward, in the shape of the organisation 
created under the “ Plan of Campaign,” has revised the 
rents of the various tenants, by telling one to take his 
bill, and sit down quickly and write eighty instead of 
a hundred, while another has been told to take his 
bill, and sit down quickly and write sixty for a hundred, 
the tenants may fairly be left to the mercy of the 
various Courts to enforce payment of their debts on 
this diminished scale; but that until the unjust steward 
has gone through this process of arbitrary reduction, it 
would be the greatest oppression to give the debtors up to 
justice. That is not the sort of contention which will 
endear the Irish Party to the English electors. And the 
sooner the English electors understand what is intended 
by Mr. Dillon, the sooner they will turn against his 
doctrines. On the whole, they will not like being told that 
they stand to lose a good bit of money by the policy of a 
party which contemplates advising its followers not to 
pay their just debts, unless those debts have first been 
reduced by their own partisans to such dwindled dimensions 
as they themselves approve. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF MR. BRIGHT. 


“* Mr. Bright lies ill at Rochdale, the talk of his career 
is very naturally both vivid and controversial. All 
Englishmen have a pride in Mr. Bright,—even those who 
during the earlier part of his life regarded him as their 
political leader ; and it is these who are most anxious, as he 
lies on his bed of sickness, to find some political excuse for 
what they regard as his recent sad political shortcomings. 
Accordingly, what these loyal-hearted Radicals generally 
say of him is usually apologetic, and takes the form of 
regret that with his health, his political nerve should have 
broken down. ‘Ah!’ they say, ‘if Mr. Bright had not 
lost tone and hope as his strength has ebbed away, we 
should never have had him deserting Mr. Gladstone on 
the Irish Question. He was the leader of the Liberals 
in relation to Ireland once. How grand were his speeches 
when the old Whig Coercion Bills were introduced, and 
Mr. Bright used to deplore the failure to treat Ireland 
from an Irish point of view, and to tell the world that 
“Force isno remedy”! Itwas Mr. Bright who, first of our 
English statesmen, understood that the agrarian question 
was. the critical question in Ireland, and that the tenant- 
farmers must be protected against the rack-renting of the 
landlords. It was Mr. Bright, too, who saw that to 
enlarge the peasant-proprietary class in Ireland is the 
only security for political stability, and who not only 
carried the clauses in the Church Disestablishment Act 
which have worked so well in that direction, but who 
would have embodied the same principle on a much 
greater scale in the Irish Land Act of 1881, had not his 
health broken down. It is easy to see that it was the same 
misfortune in a somewhat different form which robbed Ire- 
land of his invaluable help in 1886. When Mr. Gladstone 
took the Irish bull by the horns in his seventy-seventh year, 
Mr. Bright, though he was only in his seventy-fifth, had not 
the elasticity left in him to venture on the great enterprise. 
We cannot blame him for it. Who is there with Mr. 
Gladstone’s grand confidence in the laws of equity and the 
magic of disinterested good-will ? Still, to us it seems the 
saddest thing in the world that the close of so great a 
career, a career of such masculine, sturdy, and sterling 
Liberalism, should have been overshadowed by this failure 
in physical vitality to renew the springs of his ancient 
courage. It is a sad irony of destiny by which the great 
tribune of the people has been not only outstripped by a 
converted Tory, or, if you please, a developed Peelite, but 
outstripped in that very political enterprise to which, but 
for Mr. Bright’s sagacity, the Grand Old Man might never 
have directed his versatile genius.’ Such are the lamenta- 
tions which Home-rulers now pronounce over Mr. Bright, 
as they read the bulletins from One Ash, and shake their 
heads over their inability to say of the old hero what they 
would like to have said of him, and what they would have 
said, if he had still been at the head of their own ranks. 
Perhaps, however, their regret has a dash of uneasiness 
in it. Perhaps they have some dim suspicion of what to us, 
at all events, seems plain enough,—that it is not Mr. Bright 
who has changed his attitude as a Liberal, but they who 
have changed theirs. Mr. Bright, with all his Liberalism, 
has always been one who chose to move along the old 
lines. He disliked the “fancy franchises.” He disliked 
the “minority” representation. He detests the cumu- 
lative vote. He distrusted all the subtleties of John 
Stuart Mill’s doctrine. He has never taken to female 
suffrage, in spite of strong family influences that might 
have caused him to swerve in that direction. He has 
been conservative in the form of his Liberalism, even 
when he has been most eloquent in defence of his 
faith. He was a great Indian reformer before the 
Mutiny, but he declined to weaken the hands of the 
Government by resisting the requisite measures for putting 
the Mutiny down, at the moment when England’s empire 
in India seemed to be trembling in the balance. Mr. Bright 
can never forget that he is an Englishman. He cherishes 
the deepest possible loyalty both to the Constitution and 
the Empire. Though in theory a Republican, he has often 
lent the Queen the support of his personal fidelity and 
admiration. He loves to go forward, but he loves to go 
forward in the old paths. He cannot endure transforma- 
tion scenes, and evidently feels that they are appropriate 
only to political pantomime. Above all, he believes in 
Parliamentary methods, and dreads anything that will 
weaken the authority of the Parliament we know. He 








declines to set up in its place some new-fang 
for it that we do not aoe. His annie 
Party was great so long as the Irish Part 
Parliamentary methods. But the moment it b 
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threaten the authority of Parliament, Mr. Bright’s = 
rose against it. He felt then that it was endan — 
something even greater than the welfare of lobe 
the welfare of the United Kingdom and of the F a 
He became more and more convinced of this whe ra 
saw the knot of men for some of whose proposals ro 
struggled so hard, doing all in their power, in 1881 . 
defeat the very cause of which he himself had raised th 
standard, lest justice to Ireland should undermine = 
influence of the agitators. Mr. Bright saw in that absolut 
indifference to any kind of Irish or British prosperity 
unaccompanied by something like repeal of the Union, g 
omen that warned him against the Parnellite sane 
Paralyse Parliament to gain any object, however desirable. 
and the object gained would have been bought at too cosy 
a price. Irish content secured by Parliamentary wisdom 
was one thing ; Irish independence purchased at the price of 
Parliamentary weakness, quite another, and, in Mr. Bright’s 
opinion, a very mischievous thing. He saw in every moye 
of the Parnellite Party a complete indifference to any eng 
except the temporary success of their own agitation, and 
he did not believe that even that agitation could obtain any 
but temporary success, if it were to march over a prostrate 
House of Commons in order to win it. Ireland might jn 
that way gain a miserable independence; but if she had 
struck a deadly blow at Great Britain in gaining it, it 
would do her no good, but bring her to ruin sooner even 
than the country she had succeeded in humiliating, 
Moreover, Mr. Bright saw that all his oldest convictions 
his conviction of the immeasurable worth of honest toil, 
and again of the vast importance of securing the free 
exchange of the products of honest toil, were wholly incon. 
sistent with the methods which the Parnellites had adopted, 
They paralysed industry ; they restricted liberty ; they put 
an embargo on free exchange. They protected the indo. 
lent and wasteful tenant, and would not permit him to 
make way for the enterprising and frugal tenant. They 
encouraged plotting and discouraged plodding. — They 
sowed discord, and gave new vitality to the terror by 
night instead of to industry by day. They did all in 
their power to discredit the Magistrates and the Courts 
of Justice, and to stimulate social suspicion instead of 
bracing individual courage and independence. Noy, all 
these methods of action were odious to Mr. Bright, and 
were, in his belief, fatal to the manliness of the Irish 
character, which, as he has always held, has had more to 
do with Irish prosperity than even low rents and peasant- 
properties themselves. Consequently, he saw with grief 
and amazement that revolution in the mind of his great col- 
league which reconciled Mr. Gladstone to all these methods, 
and substituted feeble excuses for “ exclusive dealing,” for 
the manly invective against “ marching through rapine to 
disintegration,” of which these excuses so suddenly took 
the place. Surely it is not Mr. Bright who has changed 
his attitude. He is the old Mr. Bright still, the Mr. 
Bright of the Anti-Corn-Law League, the Mr. Bright who 
has always desired to enlarge the political greatness of the 
House of Commons by increasing the popular force which 
it expresses and the weight of character which it represents. 
The present Mr. Bright is the old Mr. Bright, and the 
cause of Unionism which he represents is the cause with 
which, as an Irish reformer, he long ago identified himself. 
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A REMEDY FOR CORRUPTION. 


"7 Boulangists sometimes hit the nail on the head. 

They are wise from their point of view in making a 
fuss about the accusation brought by M. Numa Gilly 
against the Budget Committee, and right from any point 
of view in proposing that pecuniary corruption in 4 
Deputy, or a person holding a trust either from the State 
or a Municipality, should be made a highly penal offence. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to his great credit be it spoken, 
anticipated the Boulangists in that proposal, and displayed 
in doing so one of his rare flashes of insight into the 
actuality of things. Nothing can be more singular or 


more certain than the present position of opinion in civ 
lised countries upon pecuniary corruption in representatives 
Upon the one hand, the tendency towards 
We are not sure 


or officials. 
bribe-taking undoubtedly increases. 
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shat it increases in proportion hes the spread of democracy, 

. we know that it was rampant under the Second 
foe ‘ve, and is rampant in Russia, and we see reason 
goo that it has assumed dangerous proportions in 
0 tries like Austria, where birth is the passport to place, 
pe Spain, where the monarchy is still the depository 
> : Date power. It may be that the increase of the 
p Roe is due to the rise everywhere of men full of intelli- 

ence and also of cravings for luxury, but not possessed 
of the means which in our day ensure their gratification. 
What is certain is that the crime increases, and is not 
checked by democracy, corruption being most visible in 
America and France, and beginning to make its appearance 
also in England. No Members of Parliament have been 
convicted of bribe-taking yet, but the interest they show 
in contracts, in Indian “improvements,” and in the Acts 
necessary to great Companies, is sometimes suspiciously 
keen; while important members of municipal bodies have 
two or three times recently been exposed. Nobody, in 
fact, denies the charge when made in general terms; and 
the public make it, especially in France and America, three 
times for every case submitted to. investigation. On the 
other hand, the increasing belief in official dishonesty is 
not accompanied by any increasing tolerance for it. On 
the contrary, the public resentment against it seems every 
day to grow sharper. In America, the worst bribe-takers 
constantly commit suicide when found out, and it is neces- 
sary for the guilty to bribe jurymen, and sometimes 
Judges, because if the Court is impartial, the verdict 
of the jury and the sentence of the Judge are sure 
to be severe. In France, a charge of the kind, though 
never satisfactorily proved, blew down a powerful Govern- 
ment, and nearly shattered the Republic; and in Eng- 
land, the strongest Municipality in the country, though 
armoured in statutes and disposing of means like those of 
a second-rate Kingdom, found, when once suspected, 
neither in Parliament nor the Press a single defender. 
The public in all three countries, to judge by the evidence, 
loathe corruption ; and as corruption is rife, the total result 
is that the institutions under which it is possible are 
themselves discredited. Party government in America, 
Parliamentary government in France, and municipal in- 
stitutions in England, are more endangered by accusations 
of corruption than by any kind of criticism, however acrid, 
or any kind of opposition, however bitter. The popular 
conclusion may be unjust—we think in part it is unjust, 
for courtiers are as bribable as democrats—but no one who 
watches with open eyes the course of events will doubt 
either its prevalence or its potency. 

It follows inevitably that those who, like Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the Boulangists, propose that bribe-takers 
shall be punished like ordinary criminals, are not only in 
the right, but will receive credit from the multitude for 
their propositions. They are in the right not only because 
bribe-taking is one of the worst forms of breach of trust, 
a direct and base swindle upon the helpless, but because 
there is no known method of at once checking the crime, 
and checking the baseless suspicion of the crime, equal 
to a public trial by the ordinary methods. The public 
understands criminal trials and the evidence produced 
at them as it understands nothing else, and will acquit 
after a regular trial as it never acquits while the 
accusation is confined to rumour or the journals. The 
bribe-takers, again, are cowed by the fear of punishment 
—actual ordinary legal punishment—as they are cowed by 
nothing else. They are indifferent to opprobrium, and they 
will risk demands for restitution; but they dread hard 
labour more than mortal disease, and are ready to escape 
imprisonment by suicide. Even acquittal, if they are 
guilty, terrifies them, for they live on their reputations, 
and know perfectly well that, except in extreme circum- 
stances, nobody will buy men whose adhesion is of itself 
proof of dishonesty somewhere. They dread, in truth, 
punishment more than other thieves, for the very motive 
of their offences is the desire for luxurious or easy 
lives. We have no more doubt that punishment 
will check bribe-taking, than we have that it will 
check swindling, and the justice of the penalty is 
exactly the same in the one case as the other, or 
if there is any difference, it is in favour of severity to 
the bribe-taker. He is robbing the very men who, in their 
confidence in his character and his fidelity, have trusted 
him with power. The only question for argument is the 
method and the extent of the punishment, and on this 








we agree substantially with the Boulangists,—that is 
to say, that the penalty should be the same as that 
for fraud, or imprisonment with the addition of per- 
manent disqualification for election or for office. The 
man who takes bribes should cease to be a citizen, 
like any other convict. He has shown himself unworthy, 
and should be forbidden to deceive the people again. We 
only wish the bribe-giver could be punished too, for though 
not equally guilty, he not having accepted a trust the con- 
dition of which is fidelity, he has done his best to incite 
another to a foul swindle. Unfortunately, if we punish 
him we preclude evidence, for it becomes his peremptory 
interest to be silent, and it is not expedient, whenever bribe- 
taking is suspected, to promise pardon to the bribe-givers 
on condition of their telling the truth. That must be done 
sometimes, as it has been done recently, but it always 
demoralises the public conscience, and always creates the 
false impression that bribery is an offence against law 
only, and not against the plainest dictates of ordinary 
morals. 

So far, then, from thinking that M. de Susini’s proposal 
will do the Boulangists harm, we believe that it will tend 
directly to increase their popularity. In its present form 
it is absurdly crude, for it makes the bringing of a regular 
charge with evidence, a penal offence if the evidence is not 
believed or is insufficient; but it inflicts punishment on 
bribe-takers not for conspiracy, or fraud, or the obtain- 
ing of money under false pretences, but for bribe- 
taking; and the public will heartily approve. Their morale 
also may be low, and their conduct often indefensible, 
but in this instance at least, their interests will not be 
found to obscure their consciences. Bad or good, they do 
not want to be robbed. To do them justice, indeed, there 
is in all large masses of men an instinct which teaches 
them that the sale of a public trust for private gain is 
shameful as well as bad, and indicates in itself an utter 
rottenness of character. The offence, constantly pardoned 
by Kings, is, when once clearly proved, never pardoned by the 
multitude, who, again, assign to disinterestedness an almost 
absurd place in the list of virtues. The people thought ita 
glory in Pitt to have died heavily in debt ; and of all the pre- 
posterous charges at one time levelled against Mr. Glad- 
stone, the one which did him most service was that he was, 
for an English Premier, comparatively a poor man. There is 
hardly any degree of severity towards bribe-takers which 
the public will not endorse; and whether in America, 
France, or England, the party which first makes of bribe- 
taking a specific legal offence, punishable like embezzle 
ment, and entailing disqualification for office, will be held, 
like Lord Beaconsfield when he punished Parliamentary 
bribery, to have deserved well of the country. Lord 
Randolph Churchill was shrewd in seeing that, as well as 
right-minded; and so, whatever their party motives may be, 
are the Boulangists. If the Republic falls, it will fall for 
many reasons, its atheistic intolerance being one; but the 
most effective cause of its ruin will be the sympathetic 
tolerance with which its representatives have agreed to 
shut their eyes to evidence of public theft. 





TRUSTEES AND “SETTIKYS.” 


\ E hear enough, though by no means too much, of 

the woes of trustees, but nobody in ordinary times 
pities those of the persons for whose benefit trustees and 
the Trustee Laws are supposed to exist. They are, no 
doubt, contemptible persons; for while most of them have 
no votes, they belong, in the great majority of cases, to the 
“classes,” who, being comfortable, are always wrong, 
rather than to the masses, who, being uncomfortable, are 
always right. Still, they are human beings, and as such, 
when they suffer they are entitled to some of the pity 
which is just now so lavishly poured upon Whitechapel 
“unfortunates” and the less reputable section of the 
unemployed. They have not even a name—for the English 
world, though it laughed, did not adopt Mr. James Payn’s 
humorous suggestion that they should be called the 
“settikys” (from cestui que)—and that is a grave mis- 
fortune. You cannot talk or write quickly enough about a 
class without a name; and even an Irish mob, though it loves 
hard words, could not shout with enthusiasm for ‘“ those 
who are the objects of beneficial pecuniary trusts.” The 
class, however, exists, and has for some time been rather 
miserable. The steady paying-off of most solid securities 
has made its income smaller without any fault of its own, 
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the reduction being usually an eighth, equal to an income- 
tax of half-a-crown in the pound, while the high price even 
of “converted” securities has prevented new investments 
at anything like old rates. It is quite possible for a 
family of “ settikys” which in 1860 was happy on 
£500 a year, to be now living discontentedly on £310. 
It was felt to be hard to bear this, even as regards the 
smaller securities; but when even Consols themselves 
succumbed, and those who had put up with 3 per cent. 
in order to be sure, found themselves reduced to 23, 
there rose a cry of despair audible even to Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. Even the steady policy of the Government, 
which is to refuse facilities for all trust investments, 
and so force the bulk of all trust money into Consols, 
gave way; and a Bill was introduced and passed in the 
Lords which, under certain restrictions, allows trustees to 
invest in Colonial Bonds, in Metropolitan Board of Works 
Stock, in the fixed stock of solvent English railways, and 
in the loans of English boroughs. This Bill has now only to 
pass the Commons, and though, like everything else, it is 
impeded by Irish talk, we trust that, as it cannot be seriously 
opposed, it may yet, in spite of all probabilities, become 
law this Session. The limit of investment is very narrow, 

nd one hardly perceives why it should not have been 
widened, at least so far as to include foreign stocks sanc- 
tioned from time to time by the Court of Chancery; but still, 
it will be a great relief not only to “settikys,” but to trustees, 
who are constantly held responsible by beneficiaries for 
decaying incomes, and implored in the name of friendship 
to run at least, “a little risk.” Scolding of that kind is 
not reasonable ; but widows with perhaps £200 a year who 
suddenly lose £25 of it, are not always in a reasonable 
frame of mind. It will be possible, however, under the Bill, 
with a little management, to obtain 3} per cent. from the 
new list of stocks without wholly quitting Consols; and 
when that is obtained, “ settikys ” will have perforce to be 
content. One-half of them, it is true, still think that they 
are entitled to 5 per cent., and that when they do not get it, 
their trustees’ timidity or selfishness is to blame ; but still, 
as we said, they usually have no votes, and except when they 
are driven to despair, as they were by the great Conversion, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer need not greatly mind what 
they say, the more so as the reform most of them want, 
though reasonable enough from one point of view, is wholly 
unreasonable from another. The majority of “ settikys ” 
would like, we believe, that trustees should have power, 
when all the beneficiaries are competent to execute a release, 
to close the trust, and hand over the fund; and there is only 
one reason against the innovation. Primd facie, the State 


only does mischief when it prevents grown persons from 


using funds intended for their benefit at their own discretion; 
when, for example, it forbids a widow from fitting out her 
son for India out of her own trust money. That seems 
not only a needless but a foolish restriction ; but a relaxa- 
tion in this direction would probably go too far for present 
opinion. ‘Trusts for competent adults may be abolished 
altogether some day, as undue limitations on liberty ; but 
at present the intentions of the testator have to be con- 
sidered, as well as the necessities of business. Testators 
are often cynical, and desire that their beneficiary should 
not be considered competent to think for himself or 
herself ; and as the money is their own, their wishes must, 
for a time at least, be more or less exactly respected. More- 
over, the world has not yet decided that it is inexpedient to 
allow a man to protect himself, or his wife and family, 
against the chances of business ; and a large proportion of 
the trusts in existence are, under one form or another, 
provisions for a certain salvage in the event of bankruptcy. 
They would be worthless if competent beneficiaries could 
always enable trustees to close a trust, and though we 
think, in the end, opinion will limit trusts to the incom- 
petent—that is, children and lunatics—there is as yet no 
chance of an innovation which old lawyers would think so 
“ wild.” 

We wonder whether there is any chance of Mr. Goschen 
reconsidering an old proposal of ours, which would 
slightly benefit the State, and greatly relieve the miseries of 
propertied mankind. We have never been able to see any 
argument of principle against a State Trustee which would 
not also forbid Post Office Savings-Banks, Government 
Life Annuities, or Post Office Life Insurances. A State 
Trustee could not, of course, manage a business, and it 
might not be expedient, for political reasons, to vest him 
with control over great territorial estates ; but why in the 





world he should not receive securities and pay their j 
as directed for a small per-centage, we cannot even a : 
He would have no more difficulty in doing it than 
other trustee, and in several Colonies, we are told any 
finds none. He would incur no risk which the Cc rhe 
Chancery does not incur, and his office might be made; ; 
only to pay itself, but to yield a moderate revenye to - 
State. On the other hand, the existence of such a res 
officer would be the best conceivable guarantee fo rs 
safety of the “settikys,” while it would relieve res bed. 
men of one of the most grievous burdens of Rats li le 
the obligation of undertaking trusteeships for friends - 
office can be more burdensome, or in many cases more fy] ' 
risk ; yet we venture to say that nobody ever met or heard of 
a trustee who was the object of cordial gratitude from hi 
“settikys.” They only think he is domg what he an 
tracted to do, and doing it, at the best, in a conscientious, 
disagreeable manner. Folks no more love their trustees 
qua trustees, than they love their dentists or their bankers. 
and very often hate them for the persistence with whic, 
they insist on protecting them from ruining themselyes 
There would be no quarrel with a State Trustee, because 
he would be expected to be wooden; and if there were 
he would mind it no more than a Stipendiary minds , 
prisoner’s abuse. Half the cash fortunes in the country 
would pass at one time or another through his hands, and 
every new trust would mean the relief of some exceptionally 
blameless and decent person who otherwise would have 
been burdened with a care which in many, perhaps most 
cases, he accepted oniy because it was impossible to refuse, 
The State is taking care of all manner of poor people in all 
manner of ways; suppose for once it extends its paternal 
protection to the well-to-do. They can, it will be argued 
look after themselves; but, as a matter of fact, they can. 
not, and hardly a month passes without some outrageous 
case of an innocent man being ruined because he under. 
took in an hour of fatuity to diminish his neighhow’s 
cares. If there is any argument for the existence of an 
Inspector of Friendly Societies, there is argument sufficient 
and to spare for a State Trustee. 


terest 





THE EDUCATION CONFERENCE. 


O endure the slow and gradual processes of growth and 
development, seems just now for the world at large 
quite impossible. Everything must grow like the Indian 
conjurer’s shrub, or be pronounced without life and use. 
No sooner, too, have we planted a tree, than a clamour begins 
that we ought to dig up the roots and see how they are 
growing. In politics this desire to tamper with every 
settlement and reopen every old controversy is universally 
apparent. It is but some fifteen years since the system of 
national education established by the Act of 1870 has been 
in actual operation, and yet the majority of the Commission 
appointed to examine into its working light-heartedly 
declare that the tree should be forthwith grubbed up, and 
that the country should begin once again to wrangle over 
all the old difficulties and disputes which it was hoped had 
been buried in Mr. Forster’s settlement. If for no other 
reason but this of time, the Commission should have re- 
ported that the present settlement ought to be adhered 
to. After all, the real test of an educational system is, 
“How has it educated?” But this question cannot 
be answered until a generation has grown up under 
its provisions. In another fifteen years it may be well 
to consider the question of whether we shall or shall 
not alter our system of elementary education. Till that 
time we had much better abide by the compromise, which, 
if it does not satisfy the zealots on either side, at any rate 
has met with general approval on the part of the country 
at large. 

How unwise was the action of the Commission in re- 
awakening the old bitterness in regard to the Voluntary 
schools, may be seen by the record of the proceedings of 
the Educational Conference which sat in London during 
the past week to consider and protest against the proposals 
of the majority Report. Naturally enough, the enemies 
of the Voluntary schools, when challenged so openly, 
did not refuse the gauge of battle, but plunged into the 
fray and did their best to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. The language used by the speakers at the Con- 
ference evidently showed that at heart they had no strong 
desire to interfere with the compromise of 1870. Still, if 
that compromise was to be thrown over, they were quite pre« 
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anion 
red to declare that the system must be altered, not in the 
direction of crushing out Board schools, but of abolishing 
Voluntary schools. If there was to be a change, it must be 
forward, not backward. The speeches made at the Con- 
ference, though they all breathed this tone, were for the 
rt conceived in a moderate spirit, and laid down 

most pai , ae - : 
eneral principles which it would be very difficult to gainsay. 
Mr. Henry Fowler, for instance, stated four propositions 
which seem to us, if we understand them properly, to be 
eminently sound and reasonable. To begin with, Mr. 
Fowler declared that “ money expended out of the rates for 
education should be under the control of the Yepresenta- 
tives of the ratepayers.” With such a principle we are 
entirely in accord. It cannot be right that the ratepayers 
should be required to raise money and hand it over to 
rivate persons over whom they would have no real control. 
If a Voluntary school can earn a State grant for efficiency, 
strictly defined and enforced, that is all it can expect. If, 
however, 2 school cannot get on without a local subsidy, 
let it become a Board school, and pass directly under the 
control of those who support it. Mr. Fowler’s next point is 
somewhat less definite. It is “that the School Board system 
must have fair-play, as the extension of an unsectarian 
school system under the control of the ratepayers.” If by 
this is meant that the Education Office and the inspectors 
must be forbidden in any way to give Voluntary schools 
advantages over Board schools, then we most heartily 
assent to the proposition. No doubt individual inspectors 
may occasionally act in such a way as to favour Voluntary 
and discredit Board schools, though we are not aware that 
they are more disposed to do so than to favour Board 
schools and discredit Voluntary schools. That the Education 
Office, however, can consciously pursue such a policy, we can 
hardly believe. At any rate, no sort or kind of restriction 
should be thrown in the way of any parish or town anxious 
tohave a School Board. Mr. Fowler’s next principle is, 
we should have imagined, so obvious as hardly to need 
stating. Indeed, the fact that he thinks it necessary to 
state it isa sign how angry and suspicious the advocates 
of unsectarian education have been made by the unwise 
action of the majority of the Commissioners. It is 
that “there must be no tampering with the conscience 
clause, which must be supreme in all schools where the 
public money is spent.” To insist on a proposition of 
that elementary kind seems absurd. It would be the 
height of injustice to force parents to send their children 
toa school in which they might be exposed even in the 
smallest degree to religious influences of a kind which 
such parents would regard as spiritual contamination. 
Lastly, Mr. Fowler lays down that “there must be no 
lowering of the standard of education.” Here, too, we 
agree with him. It may prove advisable to alter the 
system of education in certain particulars—for instance, in 
the country the boys might with great advantage learn some- 
thing about the nature of the earth they are to till and the 
animals they are to tend—but it is, of course, absurd to 

think of in any sense lowering the standard. 

We have written above, perhaps, somewhat too much as 
if the education controversy were really going to become 
a matter of practical politics. We do not believe it will, 
nor do we imagine that any of the speakers at the Con- 
ference really thought that there was the slightest fear that 
Parliament would adopt the suggestions of the majority 
Report. Parliament has not the faintest intention of 
touching the compromise of 1870, and Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke has made no secret that he is in this matter heartily 
onthe side of Parliament. The Government knows that the 
country entirely approves of that compromise, and means 
that it shall continue. Taken as a whole, we do not believe 
that there is any real dislike of the Voluntary-school system, 
safeguarded as it is by the provisions of the Act of 1870. 
We believe, too, that of late the country has begun to reap 
certain substantial indirect advantages from the Voluntary 
schools. In effect, such schools, in the larger towns, often 
meet the educational wants of the lower middle class. The 
artisan on £4 a week does not like to send his children to 
4 Board school where they will possibly have to associate 
with the children of the slums. However little inclined 
to be genteel the father may be, he dreads the possible bad 
influences to which his children may be subjected. Atthe 
present moment, many of the Voluntary schools, charging 
as they do sixpence or ninepence per week, and so keeping 
out the very poor children, give him exactly the form of 
superior school he wants,—a school where the children are all 
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of respectable parents, and where a higher form of education 
is giveu. Abolish the Voluntary schools altogether by with- 
drawing the grant, and many of these lower middle-class 
schools would be entirely destroyed. Such a result would, 
we believe, be extremely disastrous to the interests of 
education. For this, then, as well as for the even more 
important reason that we ought to let the education 
system of 1870 grow till it has fairly borne the test of 
time, we are entirely of opinion that the Report of the 
majority of the Commissioners should not be acted on. 





CLOSED CATHEDRALS. 


‘TN the course of last summer, there was an interesting 

correspondence between Lord Carnarvon and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury about open churches. Some 
very true and pertinent things were said as to the indecency 
of barring a church against worshippers except just when 
a service was going on, and more things of the same kind 
would no doubt have been forthcoming, but for the 
assurances which came pouring in that the whole corre- 
spondence was an anachronism. A generation or more 
ago, in the bad old times, there would have been ample 
room for complaint. But now the clergy know better than 
to keep their churches shut. Their one desire is to get 
people into them, with services or without,—to listen, to 
pray, to meditate, to sit quiet, to snatch even bodily rest. 
Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion was excellent, but, happily, 
it had long been anticipated. 

We will at once confess that this engaging picture 
appeared to us amazingly exaggerated. No doubt it was 
less exaggerated than it would once have been. There is 
an improvement in this respect in all parts of the country. 
As churches have been better cared for, and their uses 
better understood, there has grown up a desire to make 
these uses more widely known, and to see more people 
profit by them. Still, we suspected then, and we suspect 
now, that open churches, though they are much more 
frequent than formerly, are as yet only frequent excep- 
tions. A good deal has to be done before they become 
the rule. The clergy whose churches are closed would 
probably plead that they must first consider the 
“habitual worshipper”; and the habitual worshipper is 
chiefly concerned for his hassock, his hymn-book, and 
his Church Service with the silver corners. He differs 
from his precursor mentioned by St. James, in that, instead 
of saying to the poor man, “Sit thou there under my 
footstool,” he is more inclined to say, “ Be so good as to 
leave my footstool alone.” But though we own to some 
incredulity on this subject, we were not prepared to find 
that the Open Church movement had not yet conquered 
even the cathedrals. Yet, if we are to trust certain 
letters in the Guardian, it is very far from having con- 
quered them. The first indication of this fact was a letter 
which appeared in that paper on October 31st. ‘“ Why,” 
it ran, “must we of the Diocese of St. Albans pay six- 
pence a head to enter the doors of our own cathedral ?” 
The writer went on to say that if “this short question” 
appeared on the following Wednesday, it might “ receive 
an answer at our Diocesan Conference on Friday.” As, 
however, the letter is dated October 21st, it is plain 
that the Guardian thought it safer to keep it back until 
after the Diocesan Conference. We should have thought 
that the impassiveness of cathedral authorities might 
have been trusted not to be provoked even by an incon- 
venient inquiry like this; but we bow, of course, to our 
contemporary’s greater knowledge of the material’ with 
which it has to deal. A fortnight later, several other 
cathedrals were included in the indictment. At Christ- 
church, near Bournemouth, which in size and dignity 
may almost rank with cathedrals, “ Viator” was asked im- 
mediately on entering,—‘ Are you going round the church ? 
if so, you must pay sixpence.” At Winchester, the same, 
with this addition, that on entering, “the verger being 
absent, I found the choir and all the chantries locked.” At 
Wimborne Minster and Truro Cathedral, the same fee was 
demanded, and at the latter church “ permission was 
refused me to see what, above all other things, I wanted 
to see,—viz., the altar frontals.” At Gloucester Cathedral, 
“you are not, or were not till lately, allowed even to enter 
the cloisters unless you have first paid the fee and gone 
the round of the church with the verger.”” We pass over 
“Viator’s” other grievance, that in each of these cases he 
thought it necessary to give a liberal fee to the verger, 
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because on this point he has no case. If a man 
chooses to supplement a fee by a tip, he has no more 
reason to complain, than when he chooses to give a shilling 
to a hotel-waiter after he has paid for attendance in the 
bill. Finally, in the number for last Wednesday, “A Lady” 
says that she “found the practice ””—that is, the practice 
of charging a fee for admission to certain parts of the 
cathedral—“ at Exeter.” 

To these complaints certain answers have been given, 
and by examining these in detail, we may form some con- 
clusion how far the charges are well founded. For Truro 
the defence is complete. The Precentor says that the 
whole cathedral has always been free to all visitors with 
the exception of the choir, while two portions of the aisles 
are “indicated as suitable places for private prayer.” The 
choir is open to those who wish “a nearer view of the 
sanctuary, under the care of a verger,” and for this, though 
a charge of sixpence was at first made, it “has been, after a 
very short time, abolished, and now only a free-will offering 
is suggested.” The altar plate and frontals are “exhibited 
free of charge on all festivals that occur on week-days, 
and on other occasions by special arrangement.” More 
than this, as the Precentor justly says, ‘ would be attended 
with serious inconvenience.’ For Wimborne Munster 
and Winchester a very inadequate defence is set up. 
We hear nothing in these cases of every part of the 
building being open to all visitors with the exception 
of the choir. The phrases used by Mr. R. G. Plumptre, 
who apparently speaks with authority, speak of “ being 
shown over” the church by vergers whose business it is 
“to exhibit the sacred edifice to visitors,’ a fair sum 
being charged “for seeing and visiting” a great church. 
We infer from this that not only is a charge made for 
entering certain parts of the cathedral, but also that the 
parts thus shut off are numerous, and do not comprise only 
the choir. In the case of St. Albans, the defence is also un- 
satisfactory, but there is some excuse. Though St. Albans 
became a cathedral in 1877, the titular dignity “ brought 
with it no accession of endowment to the fabric.” <Ac- 
cordingly, the charge which had always been made— 
except to the clergy of the diocese or inhabitants of the 
town—was continued. “I should be the first,” the 
Rector adds, “to welcome the opportunity of throwing 
open the abbey to all comers, if funds were provided for 
the salaries of the attendants necessary to watch over and 
explain the features of the immense structure.” 

We quote this last sentence because it seems to us at 
once to reveal the mistake which underlies these charges, 
and to suggest a compromise by which they may be 
rendered inoffensive. Every one, in our opinion, has a 
moral right to free and unattended admission to every part 
of a cathedral, except to such limited portion as may be shut 
off from considerations of security or reverence. But this 
right does not extend to the explanations of a verger. 
These are not necessary either to devotion or to enjoy- 
ment. On the contrary, whether the visitor regard it 
as a place of prayer or as a great work of art, the 
church will be all the better for the absence of the “in- 
telligent custodian.” But besides being a place of prayer 
and a work of art, a cathedral is also a place of great 
historical interest, and a visitor may fairly wish to have 
information of this kind given him by an attendant. For 
this it is perfectly fair that he should pay. All that is 
wanted, therefore, to make a satisfactory end of this con- 
troversy is that such fee as seems good to the cathedral 
authorities should be charged, not for entering or visiting 
the church, but for being accompanied round it by a 
verger. Probably the number of visitors who would wish 
for attendance is quite large enough to secure a continuance 
of the sum at present received from this source. But 
whether it is or not, the authorities have no business to 
supplement it by charging other visitors for services which 
they do not receive, or for an admission toa sacred building 
which certainly ought to be free. 








ASTRONOMY AND THEOLOGY. 

N his recent apology for what he is pleased to call the 
Positivist “faith,” My. Frederic Harrison has restated 

with his usual eloquence the position which we have so often 
seen taken before, that the Christian faith could not possibly 
have been first originated in an age that had had a heliocentric 
astronomy. “To the old theology, the Earth was the grand 
centre and sum of the Universe, and the other heavenly bodies 





were adjuncts and auxiliaries to it. With a d 
astronomy as the root-idea of science, the anthropom ue 
Creator, the celestial resurrection, and the Divi orphi 

. ivine Atonemey 
were natural and homogenous ideas. No one can Conceiy, ‘ 
Scheme of Salvation growing up with anything but a pa 
system of thought. With a geocentric science and an =n 
morphic philosophy, all this was natural enough. But with 
science where this planet shrinks into an unconsidered ato, 4 
with a transcendental philosophy to which the anthro m2, 
morphic is the contemptible, the Augustinian Theology a 
overboard.” And the Head-Master of Clifton College, fed 
as a Christian clergyman, to some extent echoes, and to som, 
extent goes beyond, Mr. Harrison :—“ Our whole attituds 
towards theology,” he says, “has been profoundly altered by 
the conviction that we have attained, though perhaps Scarcely 
formulated, of the unity of nature. It is seen in many ways 
The remotest ages of the past are now linked with ours in pe 
continuous physical and biological history, and the most distant 
stars reveal a kinship to our own sun andearth. Our theology 
has, therefore, to be a theology not of this planet alone, or of 
this age alone, but a theology of the universe and of all time 
The earth cannot be for us any longer the one stage on which 
the divine drama is played. It is this thought more than any. 
thing else which has unconsciously but irresistibly antiquated 
for us so much of theological speculation. The most marked 
and direct effect on theology of this conception of the unity 
of nature, has, of course, come from the alteration it has 
made in the position of man. Man was formerly regarded 
as unique, as separate from nature. The earth was a platform 
on which Adam and his posterity were working out their 
eternal destiny in the sight of all creation. But man is now 
seen to be a part of nature, instead of separate from it. The 
unity of nature has embraced even ourselves. And the effect 
of this tremendous reversal of ideas must be felt in ou 
theology.”* In some respects, then, Mr. Wilson, the Christian 
clergyman, presents the supposed revolution in our thoughts 
as even more tremendous than Mr. Harrison had declared it to 
be. If, indeed, in the ordinary meaning of the words, man 
had been found to be “a part of nature,”—in the sense of 
a mere outcome of the energies germinating in nature,—the 
obvious inference would be far more fatal to our ethics, and 
therefore to our theology, than any heliocentric astronomy 
possibly could be; for then free-will and responsibility would 
be dreams, and God’s laws nothing but more or less potent 
inducements which must take their chance of producing an 
effect upon us amongst the crowd of other inducements, 
without finding in us any free power on which to make a 
claim. That implies a revolution of a more astounding kind 
than any that only leads man to think of his own planet asa 
sort of petty ant-hill among the mighty suns and planets of 
an infinite universe. But Mr. Wilson also seems to hold that 
the mere extinction of the geocentric astronomy has vitally 
affected the whole world of theological conviction, and that if 
the Jews had but known that there are hundreds of thousands 
of other suns in the universe, and, for anything we know, 
millions of other planets inhabited by races of all possible 
varieties of physical, mental, and moral stature, there could 
have been no theology exactly of the type of that which we 
have inherited from them. 

While heartily admitting that if man be nothing but a linkin 
the chain of natural causes, Christian theology must be utterly 
revolutionised,—a point on which we do not now propose 
to dwell,—we venture to differ very respectfully from Mr. 
Wilson in thinking, with him and Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
that heliocentric astronomy has in any vital respect altered 
at all the validity of the theological conceptions of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations. Nay, we would go further, and 
say that if our astronomy could have been known to the 
Jews, it would have decidedly reinforced instead of undet- 
mining, the general teaching of their inspired books. 
Indeed, so far as the Jewish prophets made use of such 
astronomy as they had, they used it altogether in the 
sense in which the modern agnostics use their heliocentri¢ 
astronomy,—to impress upon man his utter insignificance in 
creation. When Isaiah wants to make his countrymen feel 
that princes are mere dust, what does he say? God, he says, 
“brought princes to nothing; he maketh the judges of the 
earth as vanity. Yea, they have not been planted; yea, they 





* Some Contributions to the Religious Thought of Our Tune. By the Rev 





James M. Wilson, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College. Macmillan and Co 
(See pp, 253-254.) 
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been sown; yea, their stock hath not taken root in 


t 
ral: moreover, he bloweth upon them and they wither, 
tnd the whirlwind taketh them away as stubble. To whom, 


then, will ye liken me that I should be equal? saith 
the Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high ; and see who 
hath created these, that bringeth out their host by number ; 
he calleth them all by name 5 by the greatness of his 
might, and for that he is strong in power, not one faileth. 
When the author of the Book of Job, in urging what another 
prophet calls “the Lord’s controversy, wants to convince 
Job of his nothingness, what is his most impressive illustra- 
tion ?—“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades 
—lor, as the Revised Version puts it, “Cansi thou bind the 
duster of the Pleiades ?”]—“ or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou lead forth the signs of the Zodiac in their season, 
or canst thou guide the Bear with her train ? Knowest thou 
the ordinances of the heavens? Canst thou establish the 
dominion thereof in the earth?”—language surely, if ever 
language could be used, which suggests that to control the 
heavenly bodies implies a force of far mightier scope and mag- 
nitude than any which is needed only for our little planet. Or 
take the prophet Amos :—* Ye that turn judgment to worm- 
wood, and cast down righteousness to the earth, seek him that 
maketh the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning, that maketh the day dark with night,” 
—a passage which seems a sort of anticipation of Words- 
worth’s apostrophe to Duty :— 
“Thou canst preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 

strong.” 

We maintain that the prophets of Judxa used astronomy, 
so far as they used it at all, entirely in the modern sense, to 
lower the pride of man, and to convince him, as Isaiah says, 
that “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord; for as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts.” Clearly the higher the heavens 
had been known to be from the earth, the more effective, not 
the less effective for its purpose, would have been such 
language as this. We do not, of course, imagine for a moment 
that the Jewish prophets had any inkling of modern astro- 
nomy; but this we do assert, that if they had known it in 
all its physical magnificence, they could hardly have used 
astronomical images with surer effect for the very purpose for 
which they did use them,—namely, to make man feel his own 
utter insignificance in the presence of him who, to cite the 
striking and almost scientific language of Isaiah, had “weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance.” 

But we go much further, and deny entirely that if the 
physics and astronomy of a later age had been familiar to the 
generation which saw the rise of Christianity, it would have 
made any such difference in the character of its theology as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison maintains. He thinks, as we have seen, 
that it would have been impossible to believe in an Incarnation 
and an Atonement, for the benefit of our petty human race, 
if it had been known that our world is one of the mere atoms 
of the physical universe, and that for anything we know, there 
may be countless multitudes of worlds far more important and 
far more advanced in the story of evolution than this little 
earth. This assertion is the purest and, as we believe, the most 
groundless of assumptions. Where can you find the mind of 
the Christian theologian of that early day better set forth than 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever may be the writer. 
And what position does he take up? He begins by stating 
that the Son of God is the “ heir of all things, through whom 
also he made the worlds” (the revisers of our version think 
that “the ages” may perhaps be the true meaning, instead of 
“the worlds,” though they adhere to the old translation) ; “who 

being the effulgence of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had made purification of sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high; having become so much better 
than the angels, as he hath inherited a more excellent name than 
they.” And then he goes on to argue at length that whereas 
the higher spiritual orders of being whom the Jews called 
angels, and who were God’s ministers, though not bound by 
earthly conditions, all rank beneath the Son of God, this Son 
of God nevertheless manifested himself in this petty world 
of ours to purify us from sin, and obtain for us the blessedness 
which sin forfeits. Of course, we do not dream of attributing 





to any writer of the first century speculations like Professor 
Whewell’s on “The Plurality of Worlds.” But we do say that 
such writers had gathered, probably from the time of the 
Babylonian exile, a very steadfast belief in a vast hierarchy of 
beings in power far superior to man, and that their belief in 
this hierarchy of superior beings in no degree affected their 
conviction that the redemption of man from sin is a work 
worthy of the divine Incarnation, and of that divine suffering 
to which the Incarnation led and in which it was fulfilled. 
Why should that conviction have been altered, if it had been 
supposed that this hierarchy of angels, instead of being 
placed vaguely in the heavens, were the fixed inhabitants of 
any of those shining worlds of which the prophets had 
spoken as showing forth the wonderful power of God? How 
could any illustration of the utter insignificance of man have 
carried the belief in that insignificance further than it was 
carried by teachers who declared that “all flesh is grass, and 
all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field; the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the breath of the 
Lord bloweth upon it; surely the people is grass; the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall 
stand for ever.” It seems to us that had the Hebrew teachers 
of the first or any previous century been told that there are in 
creation myriads of planets infinitely greater than our world, 
and possibly inhabited by beings as much more exalted than 
man as their dwelling-places are greater, they would not 
have been staggered in the very least. They would have 
said that if in such worlds what corresponds to human sin 
had taken place,—which would, of course, be matter of pure 
conjecture,—they had no doubt that the merey of God would 
equally have provided something corresponding to human re- 
demption; but that, at all events, we cannot ground any but 
the most worthless objection to what we do know, on con- 
jectures as to what we do not know. We do know what 
God is, and what sin is, and what redemption is, and we 
must act on what we do know. To disbelieve in a revealed 
spiritual power of which we stand in the greatest need, only 
because physical astronomers have suggested that there 
may be countless other races needing the same aid that 
we need, or even needing it more, but of the answer to 
whose need we can know nothing because we know nothing 
about the real existence of it, would be as frivolous as 
to shut our eyes to the actual light we have and ignore its 
existence, only because we may conjecture with some plausi- 
bility that countless other beings in other worlds need light 
as much or more than we do, while we have no absolute 
assurance that, if they do need it, they have it in the same 
rich abundance. If the ants in an ant-hill were capable of 
duty and sin in the sense in which we are capable of it, 
why should not they, too, yearn for and obtain redemption 
And to show that we are ants in a moral and spiritual ant- 
hill, relatively to the infinite universe around us, far from 
showing that we can afford to ignore the mercy of God, only 
because we are such poor creatures, would only show that 
we are all the more bound to accept with gratitude that which 
prevents us from being poorer than we need be,—poorer 
especially in that highest of all blessings which reconciles us 
to the spirit of God. 





THE TRAINING OF KINGS. 


HE occasional though, we are happy to see, the infrequent 
telegrams from Madrid about the King of Spain seem, 

we fancy, to most readers to have in them something a little 
pathetic. The strangeness and separateness of the position 
of the only child who in all modern history has been born a 
King, excites even in foreigners a sympathy which in Spain 
itself is so deep as to be a powerful factor in all political com- 
binations. A monarch in the measles, a King crying for his 
toys, the possessor of the last Bourbon throne holdigg 
audiences from his nurse’s lap,—these startling incongruities, 
though they provoke a smile, awaken also a sentiment of 
pity. The contrast between the loftiness of the position 
and the powerlessness of its holder is so great, that 
it arouses the natural protecting instinct of grown-up man- 
kind; and Republicans of the kindlier sort, while detesting 
thrones, catch themselves wishing better luck than usual to this 
oceupant of the Spanish one. He is a Sovereign, but a baby 
too. He has need of good wishes, if they are of any use; 
for although he has the advantage of an able mother, who dis- 
plays the freedom from fidget characteristic of her House, 
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every member of which seems to believe that Hapsburgs are 
part of the economy of Nature, there is nothing which is 
so difficult, not to say impossible, as the fit training of a 
modern King. So much has to be attempted, and, in this 
special instance, so much in so short a time, that the task 
may well seem overwhelming. Everything must be finished, 
after some fashion or other, within the next fourteen 
years; for once crowned, a King can be trained only by 
the work of his life, or by some dominant Minister who may 
never arise, or arising, may wish nothing less than to make 
his pupil capable of doing without him. The little King will, 
fortunately, not be oppressed from the first, like his cousin of 
Austria, by the necessity of thinking in five languages; but 
he must learn two, Spanish and French, and will probably 
from the first use his mother’s tongue besides. There isa 
theory growing in England that such an obligation is a pure 
advantage; and so it is as far as the mere knowledge of lan- 
guages is concerned ; but it may be gravely doubted whether 
it conduces to strength of thought, whether the mind is not 
confused rather than benefited by the multiplying of its in- 
struments. We donot find that children born in border lands, 
or in India, or in the great houses of Russia, excel in thinking ; 
while the mark of the Royal caste, which is very cosmopolitan 
in respect of language, is want of originality. Learning the 
etiquettes is, fortunately, no burden, for the Courts have decided 
by a happy inspiration that etiquettes worry least those who 
always observe them, and that an observance of forms, 
if it is only so constant as to escape notice, does not 
impair simplicity of character. The worship paid to Royalty, 
if it begins with birth, is hardly perceived, and no more 
inflates the character than do the etiquettes which, in 
all private houses where there are servants, constitute 
such an impassable and separating wall. Still, a King 
of Spain should be a trained soldier, a politician of 
ability, well read in history at least, a competent critic of 
the arts, a man familiar with social questions, and, besides, a 
stately gentleman; and how to make him all these things 
almost before his life has really commenced, must be a 
rare perplexity. Something may be done, no doubt, by the 
regular device of substituting tutors for books, living dic- 
tionaries for dead ones, and pouring into the mind results 
without the processes by which they are usually attained ; 
but the system is “the Royal road,” and speed is purchased 
by the sacrifice of mental discipline, and by the reduction of 
opportunities for mental effort. The position helps a little, 
for a lad-King, unless incompetent by Nature, or made 
frivolous by surroundings, can hardly fail to “ take an interest ” 
in his soldiers, in the governing men around him, in his sub- 
jects, and in the great topics which cannot be kept, even when 
that is intended, out of Courts. You learn rapidly what you 
care about, and we know that Louis XIV. became, under no 
other pressure, a sort of Professor of Royalty, and that his 
great-grandson, also a child-King, was spoiled by the inherent 
tendency of his character towards vice, rather than by want 
either of capacity or knowledge. (It is curious to remember 
that Louis XV. was almost throughout his reign a working 
King, and never fell into the hands of any Minister.) Still, 
the difficulty of the task of training must be enormous, as 
great as if we had to make of a lad, while still under age, a 
fair soldier, a good barrister, and a competent manager 
of estates; and in the absence of special gifts, we should 
be inclined to anticipate failure. Nature smiles at us 
all with the irony of absolute power, and the next 
King of Spain may be a great man, able to make a deep 
impression on history; but if he is, it will be by virtue of 
that power of governing which of all powers seems to be the 
most independent of education, and which historians even now 
hardly define or describe. It lies somewhere in the nature 
rather than the mind, though all successful rulers have clear- 
ness of insight, a perception of the relation between their 
means and their ends—this, no doubt, is affected by training, 
though mere training will not give it—and the gift of under- 
standing the powers as well as the characters of those about 
them, a variety of insight by no means common. Women, 
who usually understand character, constantly make egregious 
mistakes in their marriages through their misreading of their 
favourites’ powers. 


The difficulty of training Kings must be indefinitely increased 
by the want of a clear ideal. No one that we can recollect has 
defined successfully what a modern King should be like—in 





mind, we mean—and this failure is not confined to the phil 

hers. Princes themselves, as th i Ps 
sop : . ’ ey appear In memoirs, arp 
either without ideals, or set before themselves some one Kj 
as a model for imitation. Victor Emmanuel, one of the most 
successful Kings of our time, never, it is said, ceased to consider 
his father his political exemplar; and all who can Tead ma; 
hear the German Emperor at least three times a Week 
declaring that his ideal is his grandfather, whose chief Royal 
faculty, which supplied every defect and carried him to the 
top of the world, was insight into men, a faculty which, 
unhappily, is incommunicable. In truth, it is very gig. 
cult, with all aid from the lights of history, to think-ont 
what manner of mind one would desire an ideal King to 
possess. The judicial mind, it is suggested, self-controlleg 
open to the teaching of evidence, incapable of rancour, 
unmoved by passion; and no doubt there is in moder 
monarchy much of the judicial position, and a man who might 
be a good Judge would also make a good “ constitutional” 
King. Sir Henry Maine would have reigned well in England, 
and successive Cabinets would often have felt it a relief t 
take his carefully concealed opinion. Unequalled inflnencs 
and perfect irresponsibility would exactly have suited him, 
and so brought out his powers that in a long reign he 
would probably never have made a mistake. But then, 
there is only one monarchy of that sort, and if the King 
is to govern, to act quickly, to run risks, and to seize 
happy moments for adventure—all things necessary, say, to 
the three Emperors and the Kings of Italy and Spain—some. 
thing more than the judicial capacities would seem to 
be required. There was certainly something more in the 
Emperor Frederick, who was in many ways the most ideally 
kingly man of our time, but who was so_ because, be. 
sides so much else, there was a Hohenzollern bite in him,a 
possibility of sharp and angry action, which his biographers, 
Mr. Rennell Rodd included, are all tempted by their pity 
for his fate to overlook. The scholar does not do as the 
ideal, scholars not being necessarily efficient, though, as 
literary men are the distributors of fame, scholarly Kings are 
usually admired. We do not know that Sweden is much the 
happier because her King is a poet; fancy that there was more 
kingliness in the Emperor William than in his brother and pre. 
decessor; and would much rather see Queen Victoria reigning 
than Queen “Carmen.” The wide-minded officer of engineers, 
the officer who is cultivated, and who may possess a certain 
loftiness of character, is a very good ideal, and has struck 
all Frenchmen in particular in a very curious way. But we 
are not sure that the best type of all is not the King himself, 
though he is so difficult to describe,—the man with a certain 
royalty of nature which is consistent with much or little 
ability, but is inconsistent with smallness of any kind, 
whether of view, or action, or temper. The man nearest that 
ideal in our cycle was probably Lord William Bentinck, 
though, like his great prototype, William III., he lacked 
the graciousness a King should have; and Baron Ricasoli 
must have come very near it. So did Mazzini, strangely 
enough, though he was rather High Priest than King; 
and of all men living among us, so does Lord Hartington, 
though the last lacks something which we misdescribe in 
using the only word for it, pliability. On the whole, we should 
say, though we did not expect to do so, that the best ideal 
happens to have been a King, and that if Kings were makeable, 
the wiser part of the world would probably make one as like 
the Emperor Frederick as they could reach. But then, training 
a Bourbon into an Emperor Frederick is work not only fora 
Mentor, but for a Mentor who, when he cast his skin, revealed 
himself divine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Twelve years’ experience on the London School Board, 
together with some knowledge of the working of Voluntary 
schools, incline me to a more hopeful view of the future 
religious character of our elementary education than has beet 
expressed by some of your correspondents. 

It is, I believe, admitted that over 60 per cent. of our ele- 
mentary schools are still voluntary, and the Archdeacon of 
Maidstone tells us that transfers to School Boards are yearly 
diminishing in numbers. Though it is quite true that 2 
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ng with a system aided both by rates and taxes, the 


competi 


supporters of Voluntary schools have an up-hill task, past 


experience gives them no ground for despair. And now that 
ablic opinion is pretty clearly pronounced against any dis- 
turbance of the settlement of 1870, Voluntary schools have a 
stronger claim than ever on the support of their constituents. 
But even if the Board system should prove too strong for its 
rival (which I do not anticipate), the outlook is not so gloomy 
az some friends of Christian education seem to apprehend. 
Churchmen may regret the exclusion of formularies from 
Board schools, but the Bible, with such explanations as are 
suited to children’s capacities, is almost everywhere taught. 
Those who denounce Board-school teaching as “ Godless,” 
must remember that it is in their power as ratepayers and 
electors to impart to it the religious tone which they desire. 
Looking back to the many tokens afforded to us during the 
last eighteen years of a determination on the part of the 
people of this country to insist on a religious education for 
their children, I am confident that whatever machinery may be 
employed, this end will, at all events, be assuredly secured.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum, November. ARTHUR MILLs. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Is not Mr. Quick a little unjust to the present system of 
examination in elementary schools? Or is he unaware that, 
besides the test of reading aloud, there is in every class the 
further test of intelligent comprehension of the matter, by 
means of collective questioning; that in every standard 
(except the first) a problem is set as one of the questions in 
arithmetic, also to test intelligence; and that the greatest 
importance is attached to an oral examination in arithmetic, 
directed towards the same end? These oral tests, it is true, 
do not affect the “ pass,” but they do affect very considerably 
the inspector’s general estimate of the school expressed in the 
“merit” mark, fair, good, or excellent. Then again, Mr. 
Quick altogether ignores the class-subjects, which are examined 
orally, and must depend chiefly on intelligence for their 
success, and which have nothing whatever to do with 
passes or per-centage, while they carry a considerable maxi- 
mum grant. He writes, too, as if discipline and conduct were 
not observed and taken into account, and as if there were no 
such things as inspectors’ reports, in which the intelligence and 
behaviour are for ever the subject of remark. Let us be fair 
tothe Code. From the moment when the country entrusted 
to volunteers the national duty of education, some system of 
payment by results was made inevitable; and the Code is 
an attempt to harmonise various considerations—financial, 
educational, and administrative—under that system. A good 
deal of “form” has been worked into Mr. Lowe’s zparn tan, 
but we cannot reach the idée at one bound. Mr. Quick and 
the signatories of the recent protest are agreed in forgetting 
that the process of evolution under such conditions must be 
gradual. They are not accurate in their statements, or just in 
their criticisms, nor do they inform the world how the ideal 
which they desire is to be practically attained. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. Yoxall, calls a pass “an 
almost impossible maximum.” Those of your readers who 
have read the instructions to inspectors will be puzzled to 
divine his meaning. And how is it that eighty-seven children 
in every hundred attained this “almost impossible maximum ” 
in the past year —I am, Sir, &c., LEcTOR. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Str,—It has always seemed to me that the denominations 
have very much to thank themselves for the difficulty which 
‘they experience in maintaining their own schools. They have 
never sufficiently affirmed their right to the liberty of religious 
teaching. It is as important as the right to worship. If 
Christ said to the Church, “ Feed my lambs,” the Church, or 
the Churches, have that duty laid upon them, and they have 
aright to claim that they shall not be hindered in carrying 
out their Lord’s command. That command, without question, 
meant, “ Teach my religion to your children.” It did not mean, 
“Teach them the three R’s.” The State, which may or 
may not be of any religion at all, thinks it necessary 
that its citizens should be educated, as it calls it,—by 
which it means, taught certain secular subjects. And 
it pays for this. But because it thinks morality and 
obedience useful, it has created a system of so-called re- 





ligion, ad hoc, which it terms “ undenominational ”—7.e., not 
taught by any denomination, and therefore a pure creation of 
its own—and this it allows, but does not compel, to be taught 
in its State schools. And the Nonconformists, who are all for 
liberating religion from State control when it suits their 
purpose, yet welcome this children’s State religion, because, 
as they think, it will injure the Church. But the Church, 
and the denominations too, have a right to say :—‘ Christ has 
committed to us to teach his religion as we understand it, in 
all its fullness, to our grown-up members and to our children. 
He has not committed this trust to the State, which is in- 
capable of fulfilling it. We will not have the State lay hold 
of our children and teach them half-truths, which suggest 
what is false, nor will we risk the teachers appointed by the 
State, denying in their teaching truths which we consider 
vital ; and therefore we insist on keeping the religious teaching 
in our own hands.’ If the rights of the denominations are 
thus admitted—and I do not see how they can be denied 
without great tyranny—then the State must be content to pay 
for the subjects which it has a right to insist upon having 
taught, a sufficient sum to enable them to be taught. And, 
provided a denominational school can produce a certain 
number of children who have been taught these subjects, the 
managers should be paid accordingly. Whether this is done 
by increased grants, or by allowing an education rate to be 
assigned according to the convictions of the ratepayers, 
signifies little——except, indeed, that it seems somewhat in- 
consistent to abolish Church-rates on the ground of their being 
an outrage to the religious convictions of the Church-rate 
payer, and yet compel the school-rate payer to contribute 
towards the teaching of the new-fangled State religion of 
which he in toto disapproves. This would be truly inexplicable 
were it not that in thus blowing hot and cold, the Nonconformist 
is, as he rightly thinks, inflicting a blow upon the Church, in 
the name of religious liberty. It is for Churchmen to make it 
clear that they value this principle equally with Noncon- 
formists, and that they in future mean to insist on its 
application to their own case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R. Porat. 





THE KINSHIP OF MAN. 

[To tHe Epirork oF THE “‘ SpEcTaToR.”’ } 
S1r,—I have not seen Mr. H. Kendall’s “ Kinship of Man” 
(Spectator, p. 1,565), but it seems founded on mere fallacy, and 
should surely be treated accordingly. It assumes, I suppose, 
that every one has two parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents,—an assumption not necessarily true beyond the 
grandparents. The child of first-cousins has but seven great- 
grandparents, one of them counting twice. Go back far 
enough, the counting will be not twice, but twenty times, and 
many times more. 

On an uninhabited isle in the Pacific, settle Smith and Brown, 
each with his wife. On another, in like manner, Jones and 
Robinson. After multiplied generations, the former isle may 
still be Smith-Brown exclusively; and the latter, with no less 
purity, Jones-Robinson. And instead of isles, such separation 
may be secured by separate races or classes. It is mere fallacy 
to suppose that every man (or most men) now living in 
England must be descended from every man (or most men) 
living here at the time of the Conquest. There js suggestion 
of truth, if not truth itself, in the couplet which tells us :-— 

“Of those whose ancient and ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the Flood.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. HagPer. 


THE EAST AFRICAN BLOCKADE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpEctTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—The views you have taken up with reference to the above 
subject must commend themselves to all who desire to see 
lessened the untold miseries involved in the East African slave- 
trade. 

Missionary efforts to benefit the East African natives are all 
very well, and I for one would say nothing to disparage them ; 
but we can hope for little real good being done till the slave- 
trade, which is in immediate violation of the laws of both God 
and man, is stopped. 

Some years ago, General Rigby, who is now dead, but who 
was our Consul at Zanzibar before Dr. Kirk, told me that in the 
sugar-plantations of Réunion and the Seychelles, about twenty 
thousand Negroes were employed. The work and treatment 
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were such, that about half of them died and required to be 
replaced annually to keep the plantations going. He also said 
that the British Government had prohibited the export of 
Indian coolies to these islands. This conversation occurred 
some years ago, when France was very anxious to get a footing 
in Madagascar. Can any of your readers throw light on the 
present position of labour in these islands, and especially 
where it is supposed or known to come from ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. G. 





PEASANT PROPERTIES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’} 
Srr,—You remark most justly, that great landlords as well 
as little peasant-owners invest in the soil at a rate that brings 
them hardly any returns, but the peasant-owner injures the 
State by the smallness of the produce he extracts from the 
soil; the large landlord benefits the community by “raising 
more corn and more good grass out of the land than his 
many-headed rival.” 

Probably the number of peasant owners has not much 
increased during the last twenty years, but the morcellement 
into which the minute portions are divided at death, as M. de 
Foville, the great champion of the system, shows, is greater 
every year; and interference with this power within the limits 
of the Code Napoléon (which, after all, only stereotyped the 
custom of the country) would never be brooked. The legal 
charges and State taxes on each transfer of these small plots 
nearly equal the value of land under one thousand frances. 


The peasant of the present day has new wants, and cannot 
live, as of old, on his small plot. As to the “comfortable 
security ” felt by a man living on his own land, the misery in 
bad years, so common in vineyards and corn-land, must be 
set against the uncertainty of getting work for a labourer. 
Jenkins, Voelcher, &c., agree that the scale of living is far 
higher for these, and comfort greater than that of the peasant- 
proprietors. 

The question now to be solved seems to be, whether the 
political advantages (even if proved) of this plan of land- 
tenure can be set against its economic loss to a country. The 
wastefulness, the inferior production from the land, in France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Norway, as shown in the official 
reports, is now conceded. In France, the little owners are 
valued as the conservative element of the country. Will the 
new Irish purchasers be so, or not ? and will those other tenant- 
farmers who are not furnished by the State with money to 
acquire the fee-simple of the land by an annuity for forty 
years of a sum little more than half the rent paid ten years 
ago in many districts—it may possibly be as valuable again 
in ten years more—be contented by the sight of this vicarious 
liberality ?—I am Sir, &e., A QUERIST. 





OFFICIAL WASTE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In your article of November 17th under this heading, 
it is stated, on the subject of the Official Referees :—* From 
one cause or another, the work these gentlemen have to do has 
steadily declined, until, as Mr. Cozens-Hardy informed the 
House, it is not two-thirds of what it was ten years ago. 
Even then it was less than it had been expected to be ; so that, 
according to the same authority, it would now scarcely find 
full occupation for one Referee out of the four.” 


The first of these statements made by Mr. Cozens-Hardy 
might have been true if made two years ago. Iam not at 
this moment in possession of the figures for the earlier years 
which bear on the question. But, made now, it is quite in- 
correct. The cases sent to the Referees, on comparing the 
legal year 1887 with 1886, show an increase of about 15 per 
cent.; and on comparing 1888 with 1886, an increase of about 
45 per cent. In 1888, the total number had risen to 158 from 
90, as it had been in 1886. 

As to the second of M1, Cozens-Hardy’s statements, it must 
be remembered that many of the cases are lengthy, and to 
say that one person, however capable, could dispose of 138 of 
them in a single legal year is ridiculous. I am sure that Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy could not have known the real facts when he 
made such statements in the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ONE OF THE Four. 





POETRY. 


“FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL.” 
THE mountains and the seas between 
She lies—the land of golden green ; 

The while a glowing silence fills 

The bosom of the Tuscan hills, 

And sparkle like a landward sea 

The warm slopes of Fiesole. 





Here, where the years their watches keep, 
All History’s angels wake or sleep : 

The war-graved lines of nobles’ pride, 
Where patriots fought and martyrs died, 
Till all the past may almost seem 

A glorious illumined dream,— 

The fire that loosed from man’s control 
Savonarola’s fiery soul,— 

The wandering airs that whisper me 

The story of the Medici ; 

While in the far-seen temples glow 
Andrea and Angelico, 

And glimmer on the red sky-shine 

Pale ghosts of Guelph and Ghibelline,— 
Nestles in Arno’s valley curled 

The inland goddess of the world. 


Mark her when Autumn’s shades embower 
From Galileo’s pilot-tower, 

While the bright little northward town 
O’er storied villas gazes down, 

Boccacio’s jest and Dante’s woe, 

The tenor note of Mario,— 

All, ere an hour of watch be ended, 

In one historic memory blended, 

Courting with kiss of waters sweet 

The Panorama at our feet. 


So love, so breathe, thou city fair 

Beyond the hope of man’s compare! 

Still while thy varied marbles vie 

In colours with the varying sky, 

And even God’s dove might once have trod 
On Brunelleschi’s tower of God, 

Which seems to soar o’er sin and strife, 

A ladder to the higher life,— 

So dream I on, so watch I thee, 

Silent, from still Fiesole. 


Love on, dear land of Beauty, love 

The airs that kiss thee from above, 

The golden stars that seem to hold 

For thee some choice reserve of gold, 

Skies from some unknown source that drew 
For thee some special depth of blue, 

Whose soft gradations melt and rise 

Up to the gates of Paradise,— 

Oh, love them in that they love thee, 

Thou pure and peerless Italy ! 


But yet, of all the gems that shine 
Embroidered on thy robe divine, 

And all the flashing facets set 

About thy lustrous coronet, 

Which links beneath one azure dome 
Brilliants of Naples and of Rome, 
And plucks from Orient’s girdle far 
The Adriatic’s emerald star, 

Still Nature keeps her best caress, 
For one soft pearl of loveliness. 
Sheds colours on the changeful scene, 
Empurpling Vallombrosa’s green, 
Breathes thoughts on Galileo’s grave. 
And sings in Arno’s yellow wave, 
Till some half-tearful longing stirs 
The full heart of her worshippers. 


So watched I when the rosy dawn 
Tipped shining spire and sloping lawn,— 
So looked I when the night came down, 
To clip and kiss the glittering town,— 
Till my own slumbers paint for me 

My Florence, from Fiesole ! 

Florence, October, 1888. 


[ November 24, 1888, 
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Se satan 
VILLANELLE OF THE LOYAL JACKASS. 


TM sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass, 
Of Morley’s tinkling symbolism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass ? 


I wish they’d put me out to grass 
Far from this everlasting schism : 
Tm sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass. 


My features in the looking-glass 
Seem sicklied o’er with pessimism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass ? 


IT flounder in the rank morass 
Of Separatist syllogism : 
T’m sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass. 


The Parnellites are not first-class : 
Their creed’s the rankest Communism : 
Why am I such a loyal ass ? 


I cannot worship with the mass: 

I can’t endure this fetishism : 
Tm sick of Harcourt’s sounding brass: 
Why am I such a loyal ass ? 


Echo: Ass! C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


————=<——— 
MISS WEDGWOOD’S ESSAYS.* 

Miss WEDGWoopD takes as a mutto for these masterly essays 
which she has collected under the somewhat inadequate title 
of The Moral Ideal, the passage from Plato’s Laws, in which 
he says that God would be much more truly the measure of all 
things for us than any man could be; and her whole drift is 
intended to be to show that only so far as man can distrust 
himself and open his mind to that which is not himself, is he 
really a fit measure even of his own drift and tendencies. 
Miss Wedgwood has given her own account of her main line 
of thought in the concluding sentences of this book, and in 
many respects a better account than she has given in her 
interesting preface :— 

“These pages have been occupied with an effort to illustrate 
from the history of moral thought the belief that Man can strive 
towards no virtue in which he does not feel the sympathy of God. 
He must feel himself in some sense a fragment, if ever he is to 
discover his true oneness. Virtue must be a refracted ray from 
something above Virtue; duty must be the aspect, visible in our 
dense atmosphere, of a higher excellence extended far beyond it. 
And they who would deny this, they who feel that Nature exhausts 
God, that the summits of human virtue are the summits of moral 
excellence, that reverence is the provision for inferiority, and 
fades away before Man reaches those heights towards which he is 
always striving—they can find in the moral thought of the Past 
little but a collection of errors. Man, if we judge him by history, 
knows himself only so far as he turns towards the eternal Other of 
the human spirit ; he finds his true Unity only as he finds a larger 
Unity which makes him one with himself and with his brother 
man.” 

We should, however, ourselves describe her book in rather 
different language from that either of her preface or of her 
concluding sentences. It seems to us hardly so much a pic- 
ture of the chief types of human aspiration,—which is what 
she seems to say in her preface,—as of the types of character 
which have aided and obstructed the chief races of the world 
in their attempts to grasp the divine purpose. And though 
We quite agree that in every chapter one of her main con- 
tentions is that man fails most completely to know himself 
when he fails to turn towards what is above him, yet she shows 
that he has often betrayed better knowledge of himself and 
of what is above him in his actions than in his thoughts,— 
both the admirable chapters on Rome, for instance, explain- 
ing rather the historic conditions which enabled Roman 
character and legislation to aid enormously the develop- 
ment of the divine purpose for man, than any more direct 
results of the Roman’s study of either himself or God. And 
again, even when dealing with thought as thought, it is as 
much by her criticism of what great writers miss as of what 
they say, that Miss Wedgwood helps us. Thus, it would be 
difficult to find a subtler or more impressive criticism of the 
leading thoughts of Lucretius and Virgil than Miss Wedg- 
Wood gives us in these essays. But it can hardly be 
said that either the one or the other contributed otherwise 





* The Moral Ideal: a Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood, London: Triibner, 





than unconsciously,—as much certainly by what he ignored 
as by what he grasped,—to illustrate the development of our 
weligion. We have seldom read anything more impressive than 
this criticism on the leading idea of Lucretius :— 


“ What Lucretius felt in nature was the spirit of law, of which 
Rome was the embodiment. He did not, indeed, consciously 
recognise what we could call law in nature; what he did recog- 
nise there was, if we look at it from our point of view, a mere 
privation of law. But to him Chance was (almost the contrary 
of what it is to us) the negation of the arbitrary element, of which 
all Will was the expression. To an Englishman the type of 
orderly action is Will, and Chance is a mere negation of Will; 
but to the Roman, Will was the disorderly interrupting agency, 
Chance was that general tendency of things which makes for 
order, if only it be not interfered with by the irregular impulse 
of human passions. Just as Fortune had brought out of the 
atomic life of separate cities the vast structure of the Roman 
dominion, so Chance had from the rain of atoms evolved the 
stately fabric of the Universe and the elaborate life of civil 
society. The process of evolution between this beginning and the 
Roman Empire was imperilled only by the desultory impulses of 
individual desire and aversion; and Lucretius lived in the days 
when this individual agency was assuming large and turbulent 
proportions, when the passions of a Marius and a Sulla seemed to 
threaten the very existence of the one State of the world. His 
early life was passed amid the terrors of sedition and the horrors 
of civil bloodshed. In childhood he may have trembled at the 
days of slaughter which followed the return of Marius; in boy- 
hood he must have shuddered at the months of assassination 
which followed the return of Sulla; the conspiracy of Catiline 
renewed these memories in his ripe manhood; and his life closed 
anid the turmoil which associated itself with the name of Clodius 
and the tremors of the coming civil war. He lived when the dread 
of individuality, which animated so much of ancient life, was 
justified by terrible hatred, deadly revenge, reckless ambition, 
when it would seem as if the first necessity of a State was to get 
rid of great men. To him Will was the destructive, not the con- 
structive, agency. He saw in nature an escape from its dominion, 
and when he eagerly explained away all purpose in the Universe, 
he was, little as we can sympathise with the feeling, making room 
for that orderly impulse of law so deeply rooted in his mind that, 
like the atmosphere, it rushed in to fill every vacancy, and seemed 
present, wherever the agency of man was withdrawn. The object 
of his poem is well marked in a few lines where he describes the 
effect of watching a review from a distance, and after painting 
the tumult, the glitter, and the movement of the mighty legions, 
ends with the touch of quiet :— 

* Yet sees the traveller from the mountain’s height 
The hurrying crowds as some still speck of light.’ 

It was his object to contemplate the hurrying crowds of lifefrom that 
remote height where their distracted movement was reduced to rest 
and their vehement tumult was still. Hence the tone of delight 
in which the poet set forth a scheme of life which, though it must 
be accepted if it be certain, could never, we should have thought, 
be an object of any higher feeling than despairing resignation. 
No divine hope could be too great for the burst of apocalyptic joy 
with which Lucretius brings this scheme forward. The new 
Jerusalem descending out of Heaven is hardly hymned with more 
mystic rapture.” 

And the criticism on Virgil, though it would not do to muti- 
late it by taking any passage in it from its context, is even 
finer and more impressive. Miss Wedgwood characterises 
Virgil’s tone as one of sorrowful and unsatisfied resignation 
to a divine plan which seemed full of injustice and cruelty 
and oppression to individuals, though it was justified, so far 
as such a plan could be justified, by the successful march of 
Roman conquest and reconciliation, in spite of the fact that 
that march passed over countries and peoples with whose sad 
fate Virgil deeply sympathised. Virgil felt that the colossal 
scale of Roman conquest must mean something far above his 
power to perceive; but his own personal attitude towards it 
was one of awestruck acquiescence rather than of either grati- 
tude or trust. Also, Miss Wedgwood’s criticism on the place 
which woman takes in Virgil is one of the finest in a volume 
which is shot through and through with fine criticisms. 

Again, Miss Wedgwood’s picture of the Gnostics and their 
adulteration of Christianity to suit it to the needs of the world, 
isa very able one, showing how they regarded the only possible 
solution of the problem of evil as one which accounted for it 
by the fall of a God rather than by the fall of man; and her 
criticism of St. Augustine’s doctrine of the fall as tracing 
evil chiefly to women, and of his way of compensating for that 
doctrine by raising all the virtues of women above the virtues 
of men, is both true and original. Indeed, we think that in 
general Miss Wedgwood is more effective when she shows 
how men missed the right path of theological development, 
than when she shows how they found it. How happy, for 
instance, is this comment on the positive contradiction 
between Rousseau’s teaching and that of Augustine !— 

“The ideal of Democracy, started by the American, and made 
emphatic by the French Revolution—what is it but the doctrine 
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of Original Sin inverted ? Man’s nature is corrupt, said Augus- 
tine, education should be the victory over Nature. Man’s nature 
is holy, said Rousseau, education should be the victory over all 
that is artificial. The strange hankering after savage life which 
distinguished the eighteenth century and found its interpreter in 
Rousseau, was the reversal of the doctrine of the Fall. Those whe 
most dwelt on it may never have heard of the doctrine of the Fall ; 
none the less the whole meaning of the second doctrine depends 
on the meaning of the first. The Rights of Man, the Goddess of 
Reason, the worship of Humanity—all are the sonorous, the 
emphatic, the passionate unsaying of the doctrine of Original Sin, 
the Fall of Man, the evil of Nature; and, lastly, in our own day, 
the Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest and the origin 
of humanity by natural selection, has come to bind the scientific 
and the moral members of this new development into a complete 
whole. Nature had been the invading, disturbing influence in 
Creation ; she is now enthroned as the Creator.” 

Now and then we think that Miss Wedgwood, in the energy of 
her impartiality, does scant justice to the view with which, so 
far as we can judge, she herself has the most real sympathy. 
For instance, in stating the Christian view of the problem of 
moral evil_—namely, that evil is due to the abuse of human 
freedom, she says :— 

“It is possible to imagine a world in which no sin and no 

wretchedness should exist beyond what should be justified by the 
virtue and the joy visible by its side, but to say that this world is 
one which we can thus explain is merely to invite attention to its 
failures. If the world were arranged in order that men might see 
evil and choose good, it has to be explained why men do, on the 
whole, see good and choose evil. He who arranges any scheme of 
probation or education in the hope that those subject to his in- 
fluence will do one thing when in fact they do another, has made 
a blunder; and if it is only reverence for infinite wisdom which is 
to check this criticism on a plan supposed Divine, that reverence 
had better check the speculation at its origin.” 
But the Christian theologian would not say that the world is 
arranged that men may see evil and choose good, but that 
men who see evil may have the power to choose good, if they 
care to exert it; and it is obvious that a world in which it was 
predetermined that they should see evil and choose good, would 
not be a world for the discipline of free-will at all. We do not 
say, and do not think, that the suffering or “ wretchedness ” in 
the world is explained, or that one-tenth of it is explained, by 
free-will,—there is some totally different purpose for suffering 
from any which can be called in any sense penal,—but, so far 
as we can judge, the moral evil in the world is adequately 
explained by free-will, and Miss Wedgwood’s criticism that 
God might have given us freedom and then taken care that 
we should use it only in one way, seems to us only another 
way of saying that he might have excluded freedom altogether. 
It is not a blunder to confer a great power which may be 
abused, if such power is a far greater gift, even though it be 
abused, than any which is not liable to abuse. 

Miss Wedgwood, as we have said, is happier in showing us 
the shortcomings of the various ideal standards with which 
she deals, than even in delineating their highest aspects; and 
this is the only exception we have to take to a very remarkable 
and powerful book. We feel, especially in the later chapters, 
where she is dealing with the Jewish, Pelagian, and Augus- 
tinian view of original sin, that she owes us some delineation 
of the truth of which these various views are corruptions ; 
and as she does not give this, the close of her admirable volume 
is less satisfactory than its opening. The criticisms are all 
fine. Butin the earlier part of her volume her criticisms show 
what she thinks true as clearly as what she thinks false, while 
in the later part she seems to us often silent where we most 
wish that she should speak. What, for instance, is the real 
strength of the modern superstition whick she delineates thus 
powerfully ?— 

“The divine right of kings has been succeeded by the divine 
right of multitudes. There is a virtue, it is thought, in multi- 
plication. If each individual wants something wrong, they cannot 
all together want something wrong. Human nature is elevated 
into a sort of Divine rule, regulating the disorders of individual 
will. The worship of the exceptional is changed into the worship 
of the universal, even at times into the worship of the average. 
The ‘ worship of humanity’ by a small but influential sect among 
us is but the caricature of what is felt by all who exercise an 
obvious and lively influence on our own generation.” 

We should say that not only do individuals often want and 
too often get something wrong, but that masses of men often 
want and too often get something wrong, and yet that large 
sympathies have the art of at all events transfiguring the 
object of popular desire, where that desire is not a noble one, 
into something which looks much nobler than it is, and that 
without this art those large sympathies would dry up. They 
live only in a generous atmosphere; but then, unfortunately, 
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SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR«* 

Less known to the general public than many of his elder con 
temporaries, Charles Metcalfe Macgregor, who was born in 
1840 and who died in 1887, has left a bright name in the 
annals of India; and the story of his short yet crowded life 
deserves to be widely read. Although only forty-seven years 
old when he died at Cairo, he had seen thirty-one years of 

service; and it may be truly said that the malady which killed 

him was brought on by his incessant labours in the field, at 

the desk, and during adventurous and useful travel, His 

burning zeal and unresting career—for he filled up his 

furloughs with toil—gradually wore out an iron constity. 

tion; and he was a victim to an activity which knew no 

rest, and a superabounding energy which consumed itself. 

Excess of industry is a fault, but a fault on virtue’s side. 

yet had he been less anxious and less ardent in pursuit of 

fame, he might still have done as much and lived longer to 

do more. Yet for what he did, and the example, with all its 

honourable defects, which he has left, he deserves to be remem. 

bered gratefully, since no country has too many of such sons, 

and England, with her immense responsibilities, needs all she 

can secure. 

In many respects his character was distinctly “ original ” 
to a greater extent than that of most men of mark, who are 
frequently much alike. Born in Agra, educated at Glen. 
almond and Marlborough, he came of a warrior Highland clan, 
and never forgot that he was a Macgregor of Glengyle. From 
first to last, he took life with a grim sort of seriousness, as if 
he felt it a primary duty to render illustrious the name he bore, 
His school record speaks of the boy as “a reserved, silent 
fellow,” physically powerful, but never a bully; and one 
master writes,—“I doubt if any master got inside the im. 
penetrable armour of the irreconcilable Macgregor.” At 
sixteen he got a commission and went to India, where the lad 
was plunged into the midst of the Mutiny. The same kind of 
observation pursues him. When he was attached to the Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers, Major Butler, V.C., says that he was not @ 
genial companion; that he was considered to be of a rather 
sulky disposition; that he would sit silent at mess, and only 
brighten up and talk when there was a prospect of fighting. 
But they all had a profound respect for the boy’s valour; he 
was really at home in battle, and did not know what fear was. 
At Ferozepore he persecuted the brigadier with vain 
requests that he might be sent to Delhi. The brigadier would 
not take the responsibility; whereupon the impatient youth 
exclaims,—“ Everything is responsibility ; nobody will take a 
bit of it on himself.” When the 10th Light Cavalry mutinied, 
he saved a lady’s life by attacking a party of sowars, and 
keeping them in check with his guns until she reached a 
place of safety. He got to Delhi, yet not until it had 
been stormed, and great are his lamentations. Despite 
these boyish outbursts of mourning over lost chances 
of winning the Victoria Cross—his paramount ambition— 
there is often a singular maturity about his remarks. Thus, 
in one action with the mutineers—whose cowardice afflicts 
him severely—the loss was one killed and four wounded. “It 
would always be the way,” he writes to his father, “if com- 
manders would only give up thinking that because there has 
been a good butcher's bill, there has been a good fight. The 
plan is to give them plenty of artillery.” A few months later, 
August, 1858, ke writes:—‘It seems to me that the great 
Generals of the parade-ground do not come out quite so strong 
as might have been expected from the way in which they lay 
down the law. I don’t by any means despise or ignore the 
necessity of drill, but the tricks of the barrack-square don't 
make a General,”—rather petulant for a boy of eighteen, yet 
thoroughly sound. With his courage and love of battle, he 
was sensitive, humane, and kind-hearted. He saved many 
lives, rescuing women as a matter of course, and standing up 
effectually for men who were, or seemed to be, innocent of 
imputed crime. When in Cabul with Roberts, he said the 
indiscriminate burning of villages over the frontier, which he 


* The Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles Metcalfe Macgregor, 
K.C.B., C.S.I., CIE., Quartermaster-General in India, Edited by Lady Mac- 
gregor, 2vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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aisapproved, exasperated and did not “funk ” the pe. It 
reminded him of the treatment of the Clan Gregor ! 

During the Mutiny period, he fairly won his spurs as a 
fghter and leader of men, who would follow him anywhere 
. at anything; and one is surprised that the coveted 
vinction of the Cross did not fall to his lot. From the 
Fusiliers he was transferred to Hodson’s Horse, and his 
reputation may be inferred from Colonel Daly’s remark that 
he had done good service, and was “always ready and willing 
to make himself useful.” “If it were not for my temper,” the 
jad writes, “ I should get on with every one, but I cannot curb 
my temper as I would ;” and again, “I can’t be civil to fellows 
I dislike ;” showing plainly that the Macgregor was still 
«jrreconcilable;” yet at bottom he was most eager to 
oblige others, as well as to perform all kinds of duties. 
And, spite of his temper, he made friends. “TI tell you,” 
said Daly, “when you first came I did not think much 
of you; but now I do not know any one I would sooner 
have for an adjutant, and there is no one I would sooner 
have by me in a hard day’s work than yourself, young 
fellow.” No youthful soldier could wish for higher praise. 
At one moment, in a fit of spleen, he requested his 
father to take him into the Agra Bank, but subsided 
meekly when his foolish request was denied, happily for 
him, as he was a born soldier. The narrative shows that 
clearly enough, and it is fully confirmed by the opinion of 
those with whom he worked and by whose side he fought. 
The great defect of his character was an extreme, a feverish 
eagerness for promotion and renown. But this was qualified, 
and largely qualified, not only by a readiness but by a desire 
to work for both, and really fit himself in all respects for the 
high positions he was so anxious to fill. No young soldier 
ever worked harder to justify his aspirations, and few have 
had sounder conceptions of the principles of soldiering. He 
spared no pains to learn all things, and he did learn them, 
vindicating his ambition to be “ foremost with his book 
as well as his sword.” In that respect he is a brilliant 
example, and it should always be noted that he set the spirit 
before the letter, and never shirked responsibility,—a fine 
quality, yet not without its dangers, and requiring an un- 
common temper and judgment to render it tolerable. At 
the bottom of his character was a fanatical love of adven- 
ture which needed the restraint of authority. During the 
Afghan War he was ever yearning to lead an expedition to 
Herat,—nay, even to go thither alone, feeling confident that he 
could establish himself as a power. He wished to be sent to 
Balkh, to Kunduz, into the Hazara hills, anywhere which gave 
a promise of being able to enter Herat and make it secure 
against external foes. When, at a later date, he had, as a 
traveller, penetrated through Persia almost to its gates, and 
was forbidden to enter, and especially when the Indian Govern- 
ment expressed its disapproval, he was mortally chagrined. 
In short, he was always much too venturesome. He proposed 
tomake a dash on the Emperor Theodore at the head of a 
small column. As late as June, 1880, when he was forty years 
old, he wrote this entry respecting Afghanistan :— 

“Tf they would give me carte blanche, I would soon conquer the 
whole country for them. I would begin gradually by annexing 
Jalalabad, and then get a lot of volunteers from India and 
Europe, and ask Government to give me two lakhs a month, and I 
would go on to conquer Turkistan and Herat; then get them to 
ota back Kandahar, develop the trade, and be a real King in 
A dream of that sort was always simmering in his brain, and 
it was probably this fantastic side of his character which 
created a distrust only stifled by remembering his sterling 
qualities as a regimental and staff officer. They were of the first 
order in point of merit, and were backed up by a proper sense 
of duty, discipline, and subordination; but the dangerous 
element was ever present, not the less dangerous because the 
ardent soldier was all the time thoroughly sincere. After all 
his private grumbling, his advancement was not slow, for he 
Was Quartermaster-General in his forty-first year. That he 
had earned it by toil and with his blood—he was wounded 
six times—none can gainsay; but even he felt it to be 
a great distinction. In subordinate posts in that office 
he had shown himself a first-rate administrator, and it is 
Interesting as well as illuminative to find, as Lady Macgregor 
testifies, that he “always considered his service in North 
Bengal during the famine of 1874 as the hardest and most 
creditable work in which he had ever engaged.” He amplified 


his department, and put the Intelligence branch upon a footing 
which it had never attained before. And no wonder. As early 
as the Mutiny period, when a lad, he saw and secured the 
advantages accruing from good information. Later, he 
compiled a Central Asian and Frontier Gazetteer for the use 
of the Government. At the top of the tree, he made the 
most of his position for the public good. That astounding 
work, styled The Defence of India, is a monument to his 
abilities; but it should have been kept absolutely secret, 
and none can wonder that disapproval followed upon the 
indiscreet circulation of copies, although it was done upon 
the assurance, on honour, that the book should not be 
alluded to or quoted in any way. The pledge was not 
rigidly kept by some, and the Quartermaster-General had 
to apologise. “I endeavoured to tell the whole truth on the 
subject, and I submitted it for the honest consideration of all. 
I meant to have performed a public service, and now I find I 
have committed an official mistake for which I beg to express 
my deep regret.” The explanation was accepted, but when 
his term of office expired, the Government would not make 
him at once a substantive Major-General, and his promotion 
to that rank did not appear in the Gazette until he was a 
corpse. We do not enter into his views of frontier policy; 
they are those of a school with which this journal has ever 
been unable to sympathise in any way; but that does not 
prevent us from saying that he who propounded them was 
upright and honest, a thorough soldier, an honourable 
gentleman, and a great public servant. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mr. Witi1am Back in his latest novel has renewed his 
literary youth. We cannot say that he has returned to his 
first manner, because he has never had more than one manner 
—and a very pleasant manner it is—but in some of his more 
recent novels his characteristic virtues have displayed a 
tendency to run off into their allied weaknesses, and the 
effect has been depressing. The books of which we are 
thinking have been spoiled not by palpable faults which 
could be pointed out and criticised, but by a certain im- 
palpable lack of quality, an unsatisfying thinness in the 
treatment of both character and incident, a harking-back 
upon their predecessors, which have made the novelist’s old 
admirers shake their heads, and observe plaintively that they 
feared Mr. Black had “written himself out.” It is pleasant 
to be able to predict emphatically that this despondent mood, 
which has had far too much justification, will, at any rate for 
the time, be entirely dispelled by In Far Lochaber, which recalls 
the delight of the days when we first made the acquaintance 
of Kilmeny and A Daughter of Heth. Those of Mr. Black’s 
readers who have been declaring that they were tired of 
the Highlands, will discover that it is not the Highlands 
which have been to blame for their impoverished gusto, 
and that the field which has been reaped so _ often, 
and even painfully gleaned as well, is still capable of 
yielding a rich harvest of interest. The troubled love-story 
of Alison Blair, the daughter of the stern old Puritan Free- 
Church minister of Kirk o’ Shields, and the loyal, light- 
hearted, manly young Catholic Highland laird, Ludovick 
Macdonell, is as pretty and winning a love-story as even Mr. 
Black has ever told. The “ religious difficulty ” is, of course, 
reproduced from A Daughter of Heth ; but the once-used motif 
is used again not only with the old freshness, but with a new 
power, for Mr. Blair, whose simple fidelity to what he sees as 
duty conquers us against our will, is a self-contained, con- 
sistently heroic creation who would in himself provide a 
sufficing backbone for any work of fiction. Here, however, he 
is re-enforced and thrown into relief by the delightful portrait 
of the latitudinarian Aunt Gilchrist, who constitutes herself 
the guardian angel of the pair of lovers, especially of her 
niece Alison, and whose encounter with that wily schemer, 
Mrs. Cowan, is full of a rich humour which pervades 
and brightens the whole book, concentrating itself in 
the sketch of that mauvais sujet, the boy Johnny, an 
inhuman but charming young rascal whose diabolical fasci- 
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nations are perfectly irresistible. As for the landscape | dering whether Lady Hester's verdict, which seems to 


background, it ought at this time of day to suffice to say that 
Mr. Black is the painter of it; but we think that even Mr. 
Black has never given us descriptions more picturesquely and 
impressively real than some which are to be found in this story 
ot “far Lochaber.” 

From Moor Isles is in several ways a pleasant and attractive 
book—indeed, Miss Jessie Fothergill has hardly written a 
single story of which this may not be said—but it certainly 
does not represent her highest possibilities of either concep- 
tion or execution. It is, we think, a better book than Peril, 
the author's one conspicuous failure ; but it cannot take rank 
with such novels as Probation and Kith and Kin. Its lapse 
from perfect satisfactoriness is caused partly by a certain lack 
of flesh-and-blood reality in Felix Arkwright, the famous 
singer, who is the most prominent if not the most important 
character in the book, and partly by the fact that the two stories 
of which it is composed—the story of Brian Holgate, and the 
story of Ines Grey—run on parallel lines and remain separate 
to the last, the slight connecting links between them being 
accidental and mechanical rather than inevitable and organic. 
Of these two stories, the former, when taken by itself, is really 
the more artistic, in spite of its ineffective close; but here it 
seems like an excrescence, and we resent the interruptions 
which divert our attention from the fortunes of Felix Ark- 
wright’s protégée to those of the young musician whose 
weakness and blindness have wrecked his life. Brian Holgate 
is, however, a really fine presentation of the artistic tempera- 
ment, a temperament which Miss Fothergill understands 
thoroughly, both in its weakness and in its strength. The 
early chapters, in which Brian is the prominent figure, are 
certainly the strongest in the book; and the noble portrait of 
Alice Ormerod makes them the most attractive as well. 
Never, indeed, has Miss Fothergill given us a more graciously 
moulded heroine than this Yorkshire daughter of the people 
who is Brian’s good genius ; and: probably most novel-readers 
will be disappointed that her loving devotion does not receive 
what they will consider its natural reward; but we incline to 
think that this is one of the cases in which the old fairy-tale 
ending—“ they were married, and lived happily ever after- 
ward ”—would have been a sacrifice of imaginative veracity to 
superficial effectiveness. Miss Fothergill’s books always pro- 
vide a certain amount of pleasant reading, especially when 
she writes about music; but From Moor Isles is a provokingly 
loose-jointed performance. 

One feels very strongly the difference between unfinished 
and finished work, in passing from the latest novel of Miss 
Fothergill to the latest novel of Mr. W. E. Norris. The 
inspirations of the former writer are often so happy, that she 
is tempted to rely upon them too exclusively, and to neglect 
that conscious adaptation of means to ends which is essential 
to a satisfying success; but the latter writer is always an 
artist. Though the materials in The Rogue are much more 
complicated than in the book just noticed, Mr. Norris never loses 
command of them. They are his servants, not his masters; and 
work performed under these conditions possesses an order and 
a shapeliness which are in themselves, apart from any other 
merits, wonderfully attractive. Here, however, there are other 
merits in plenty, for the story is excellent, the characters stand 
firmly upon their feet, and the style has that combination of 
smoothness and vigour which is so difficult to achieve and so 
charming when achieved. The title is capitally chosen, for 
Tom Heywood, whom that shrewd old woman, Lady Hester 
Burke, declares to be “a rogue” the first time she meets him, 
is the character which gives the book its reason of being; and 
Mr. Norris shows his artistic skill in the way in which Tom 
makes his presence felt, and is never allowed to be forgotten 
by the reader, without being brought into a position of undue 
prominence. A further, and perhaps even better justification 
for the title, is provided by the fact that Tom is a genuine and 
credible rogue,—the rogue of real life, who very seldom finds 
his way into the world of fiction. So-called rogues are, of 
course, plentiful enough in novels, but their roguery is too 
much in evidence; they are, indeed, rogues first and human 
beings afterwards. Now, Tom is first a human being, a pleasant, 
light-hearted, sociable fellow, who attracts us as we are 
attracted by such people every day, and his utter want of prin- 
ciple discloses itself so gradually—the revelation being brought 
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evidence to support it, can possibly be a true one. Portraitunegt 


this description is fine art of a kind which is far from comm, 

: : : 2 

and to its presence in all Mr. Norris’s books is largely due thei 

power to minister so successfully to pure intellectual a 
ment. Tom Heywood is by no means the author’s only pi. h. 
Lady Hester and Stella are, in their way, almost 2 
J Y, almost equally goog, 
and Mr. Fisher, the unscrupulous financier who is Promptel 
by his one unselfish emotion to a heroic act of self-abnegation 
is even better; but our space is exhausted, and we must 
content ourselves with a hearty commendation of one of the 

cleverest and brightest novels of the season. 

“Cecil Power” is Mr. Grant Allen’s most dangerous rival 
for he has sadly deteriorated since his real name replaced his, 
pseudonym on the title-pages of his novels. We do not mean 
that there has been any falling-off in mere literary skill, and 
in constructive ability he has gained something since the days 
when he wrote Babylon; but he has deliberately lowered hig 
standard, and made a bid for the applause of lovers of crude 
and vulgar sensationalism. This Mortal Coil is not so grue. 
some a book as its predecessor, The Devil’s Die ; but it belongs 
to the same essentially low class of art, if, indeed, it can, in 
any legitimate sense of the word, be called art at all. If Mr. 
Norris had named his book “The Scoundrel,” instead of The 
Rogue, his title would have served admirably for Mr. Grant 
Allen’s story; but Hugh Massinger, the central character in 
This Mortal Coil, though much more objectionable than Tom 
Heywood, is also much less lifelike. If he is accepted as 
credible, such acceptance is due partly to Mr. Grant Allen’s 
literary cleverness, and partly to the fact that he is s0 like 
numberless other villains of fiction who are familiar acquaint. 
ances, that the lack of vraisemblance does not impress us. We 
are speaking, it must be understood, of the character as a 
whole, for it would be unfair to deny that the portrait has 
some touches which are both vigorous and truthful. The story 
of the first few days of suspense concerning the fate of the 
poor girl whom he believes he has driven to suicide, is told with 
a great deal of real power, and there is something very pathetic 
in the chapters which deal with the awakening of Hugh Mas. 
singer’s wife to the fact that his avowals of love had been 
mere stepping-stones to her fortune. The conversations at 
the Cheyne Row Club can also be honestly praised, for they 
are at once bright and natural; but half-a-dozen good things 
do not suffice to make a good book. 

From the Dead belongs to the class of stories which are 
popularly and loosely described as “ psychological romances.” 
The author quotes on his title-page from a poem in which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold wrote, “The energy of life may be kept on 
after the grave ;” but the poet would have been much surprised 
at the extraordinary interpretation of his words given in these 
two volumes. The story is based on the theory—which of 
course, we presume, the author does not hold seriously, but 
adopts provisionally for an imaginative purpose—that the 
spirit of a man may after death carry on the work which 
has interested him in life, by entering the body of a living 
person who becomes for the time a mere automatic agent. 
Aubrey Devenish stands in this uncomfortable relation 
to Etel Berezna, a young Hungarian musical composer 
of great genius, who is accidently killed while thinking 
out the scheme of his opera, Arethusa, which he believes. 
will secure for him recognition as a master of his art. The 
process by which the dead Berezna communicates the un- 
written score of this magnum opus to the living Devenish is. 
not very clearly indicated; but the opera is finished in an 
incredibly short time, and published as the work of the 
transcriber, who has previously been known only as a very 
mechanical and mediocre musician. Running alongside with 


dealing with the infatuation of Devenish for Lady Marcia 
Clissold, an aristocratic Circe; and the other with the very 
quiet love-affair of Kate Noel,a young novelist, and Mr. Clive, 








of a hostile notice of her first book. When thus summarised, 
From the Dead will not seem a very attractive story, and as a 
matter of fact, it contains a good deal that is absurd, and not 


a little that is unpleasant; but it contains also some really 


good writing and admirable character-portraiture. Our im- 


about by sheer pressure of circumstances—that during the | pression certainly is that if the author will only make a 


perusal of a great part of the first volume we find ourselves won- | more judicious choice of theme than he or she has made 





this spiritualistic hocus-pocus are two other stories,—one- 


a reviewer, who begins his acquaintance with his future bride- 
rather unfortunately, by implicitly admitting the authorship. 
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here, a very able, interesting, and pleasing novel may be in 
ere, 


us. 
st of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s previous work in fiction 


_and very bright, clever work it is—have a surprise awaiting 
them. No two books from the same pen could be more unlike 
each other than The World We Live In and Sylvia Arden ; and 
the latter is not only such a surprising, but such a puzzling 
performance, that we honestly confess that we hardly know 
what to say about it. In it, the author has abandoned the 
quiet society portraiture which sometimes recalled the handling 
of Thackeray, and has produced a book of the kind which 
might be expected from a very able man who had for some 
months devoted himself to a study of the romances of Mr. 
Rider Haggard, the tales of Edgar Poe, and the more sensa- 
tional novels of Charles Reade. We have seldom read a book 
which presented amore curious combination of the realistic 
and the fantastic. It is described on the title-page as a 
romance; it might have been described as a nightmare; but 
it is a nightmare related in the matter-of-fact manner of 
the author of Robinson Crusoe. Scarfell Chase, with its 
mysterious caves, is at once in England and in the air. 
Gregory Mawson is at the same time real and impossible. 
We know that this kind of criticism must sound wilfully para- 
doxical, but we have no intention of dealing in paradoxes; 
weare only making an honest attempt to set down our impres- 
sions. One thing we can say that will be comprehended at 
once,—that when begun, Sylvia Arden is not likely to be laid 
down until the last page is reached. 

In his biography of that fine genius, Richard Jefferies, Mr, 
Walter Besant makes moan over the time wasted by Jefferies 
during his early manhood in writing stories about a society of 
which he was altogether ignorant. No such mistake has been 
made, or seems likely to be made, by Mr. Edward Eggleston, 
He sticks to men and things in Illinois which he knows 
thoroughly ; and so long as he finds in Illinois materials for 
books like The Graysons, no sensible reader will wish him to 
seek fresh woods and pastures new. It is a refreshing change 
to get away from the familiar conventions of even the freest 
and simplest English life, to Rachel Albaugh’s impromptu 
“at home” in the “ settin’ room ” of her father’s farm ; to Lock- 
wood’s store, where the young men of the village loaf around 
while Tom Grayson and Dave Sovine play that unfortunate 
game of cards on the end of a barrel; to the village school, 
where Hiram Mason and Barbara combine love-making and 
algebra; or tothe Timber Creek camp-meeting, the humours 
of which have such a tragical ending. The chapters in which 
the young Illinois lawyer, Abraham Lincoln, puts in an 
appearance are very good. As a rule, it is hazardous to 
verisimilitude to place a historical character in imaginary 
surroundings ; but Mr. Eggleston has doubtless utilised some 
of the many stories of Lincoln’s lawyer days which must be 
current in Illinois; and we can recognise in the “young Abe” 
who saved Tom Grayson, the “old Abe” who saved his 
country. From first to last, The Graysons is a bright and 
most refreshing book. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.* 
ALTHOUGH really written in a moderate and unpretending 
style, this book is nevertheless one of supreme pretensions. 
It aims at nothing less than the establishment of a synthesis 
between the modern doctrines of evolution and revealed 
religion. Thus, Professor Le Conte divides his book into two 
parts,—the first deals with the nature and proofs of evolution ; 
the other, with the relation of evolution to religious thought. 
The first part is intended to be a popular exposition of the 
arguments drawn from the various departments of physical 
and natural science in favour of evolution, and whenever the 
author proposes arguments of a special nature—such as, for 
instance, the arguments from analogy and homology in the 
vertebrate skeleton, the proofs from embryology, from the 
geographical distribution of organisms, or the artificial 
production of varieties and races—he generally does so 
with great clearness and simplicity. If anything, his ex- 
position is rather too clear and simple; it tends to mislead 
the popular reader, for whom he appears to be writing, 
by making him believe the whole thing to be really not 
89 very difficult after all. In dealing with the principles of 
the doctrine, the Professor is not always so satisfactory. We 


* Evolution, and its Relation to Religions Thought. By Joseph Le Conte, 
Professor of Geolozy and Natural History in the University of California. 
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turn naturally with eagerness to his definition of evolution 
(p. 8). It rans thus :—“ Evolution is continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws, and by means of resident 
forces.” We are not sure how far strict logicians would 
declare themselves satisfied with this definition. It does not 
seem to take into account those phenomena of atavism- 
retrogression, and degeneration which are certainly due to 
the operation of the same “certain laws,” and yet can hardly 
be described, strictly speaking, as progressive changes. From 
other passages in the book, it is very probable that the author 
meant only “progress on the whole,” leaving out all minor 
deviations ; but surely the definition itself ought to express 
that. The “resident forces” mentioned in the definition also 
appear to be rather too vaguely indicated. The author, as we 
know, does not exclude other factors in the process of evolu- 
tion,—such as physical environment, natural selection, and 
Dr. Romanes’ physiological selection. Evolution is not, there- 
fore, altogether the effect of “resident” forces. What we 
should have wished to understand was, whether those resident 
forces were of their own nature specially directive in the 
phenomena of evolution, or merely the expression of the 
vitality of the organism as it becomes modified by the various 
known and unknown factors which act upon it. However, we 
are unwilling to pursue our criticism, for a good definition is, 
by all accounts, a difficult article to produce, especially when 
dealing with matters not well understood either a priori or 
a posteriori. 

We prefer to raise an objection against a view not peculiar 
to the author, but proposed by him with perhaps too much 
assurance. Speaking of the supposed relation between the 
doctrine of evolution and the truth of spontaneous generation, 
he says :— 

“If life did once arise spontaneously from any lower form, phy- 

sical or chemical, by natural powers, the conditions necessary for 
so extraordinary a change could hardly be expected to occur but 
once in the history of the earth. They are therefore now, not 
only unreproducible, but unimaginable. Such golden opportunities 
do not recur. Evolution goes only onward. Therefore the im- 
possibility of the derivation of life from non-life now, is no more 
an argument against such a derivation once, than is the hope- 
lessness of a worm ever becoming a vertebrate now, an argument 
against the derivative origin of vertebrates.” 
We believe this comparison to be a striking example of the 
truth of the scholastic dictum that omnis comparatio claudicat. 
We have no difficulty in understanding why an earthworm 
cannot now hope ever to become a vertebrate. Most probably, 
no worm fully constituted as we know worms at present to 
be, ever had any such chance. It is not in the power of any 
living type to go back to those original forms, long lost in the 
course of geological ages, from which a special start occurred, 
leading to the production of what was ultimately to become a 
new fully constituted type. We say it is impossible, because 
of the probably immense number of steps which separate this 
type from its origins. Our earthworm represents a line of 
divergence, and therefore can never hope to go back to the 
point of divergence, and thence to ascend along the main 
trunk-line. 

Now, can the same be so clearly asserted in speaking of the 
physico-chemical forces which the author, with many others 
of the same school of thought, supposes to have been able once, 
by natural process, to produce living matter out of purely 
inorganic elements? Are we to understand from his com- 
parison that matter, in the course of its own evolution, saw 
some of its more privileged elements branch off into the- 
direction of certain quaternary compounds which, under 
favourable circumstances, led to the production of living 
matter; that all actually living matter has been derived from 
that same fortunate speck of living matter; and that all the 
rest of the inorganic elements, ever since that momentous 
hour, have been evolving in various directions, so that it is. 
now unimaginable, as our author says, how “such an extra- 
ordinary change ” could be expected to occur again ? 

There is something truly fantastic in such an assertion. 
He must indeed know a great deal about matter which we, poor 
people, ignore, who can establish such a proposition. When 
certain biologists assume that certain conditions required for 
inorganic elements to become combined into a living sub- 
stance, once presented themselves in the history of our planet, 
but are, of course, not likely to recur again, so that spon- 
taneous generation, once possible, is now found in no case to 
take place, they are merely assuming what they can never 
hope to prove; but at least they go no further. Our author 
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appears to think that the evolution of matter itself, no less 
than the absence of former cosmic conditions, makes now 
spontaneous generation impossible. At least, his comparison 
with animals seems to mean that. We confess we have 
always considered as rather bold the assertion so fre- 
quently made that it is impossible now for spontaneous 
generation to take place, but that it must once have taken 
place. That spontaneous generation may not find proper 
conditions for its manifestation in Professor Tyndall’s 
test-tubes, or Professor Huxley’s laboratory, we will fully 
admit; but, after all, the phenomena presented by Nature 
even now, in all parts of the world, are very various ; moisture 
is found occasionally combined with great heat, and many soils 
exist some of which must present matter very much in those 
conditions it enjoyed at the beginning. Why, then, should 
the production of a little fresh living matter, at least occa- 
sionally, be reputed absolutely impossible? Doctrine may be 
against it, but where are the facts? Our own belief is that 
spontaneous generation does not take place now, because it 
never did take place at any period of the earth’s history; but 
if we believed it had once taken place, we confess we should 
hesitate, at least on logical grounds, to assert the impossibility 
now and then of the same phenomenon repeating itself. 
But we must at once pass on to the second part of Professor 
Le Conte’s book, which deals more particularly with evolution 
in its relation to religious thought. The American naturalist 
does not attempt to minimise the importance of the subject :— 
“Tf evolution, as a law, be certain what will be its 
effect on religious belief, and therefore on moral conduct? 
This is a question of gravest import. To answer it, however 
imperfectly, is the chief object of this work.” We fear the 
answer here given will scarcely satisfy those who by “ religious 
thought,” understand something at all definite and established 
upon facts. The author gives us his view of the proposed 
harmony in a nutshell. “It is evident,” he says, “that a 
yielding here implies not a mere shifting of line, but a change 
of base; not a readjustment of details only, but a recon- 
struction of Christian theology. This I believe is indeed 
mecessary...... But let no one be greatly disturbed thereby.” 
Yet we fear some at least will feel disturbed, and greatly, when 
they learn what are the leading points of this “readjusted” 
Christian theology. First, we are to reject, “with Berkeley 
and Swedenborg, the independent existence of matter, and 
the real efficient agency of natural forces.” We are to make 
“a frank return to the old idea of direct divine agency,” 
and admit “a God immanent, a God resident in Nature.” 
Secondly, we are to believe “that the spirit of man was 
developed out of the anima or conscious principle of animals, 
and that this, again, was developed out of the lower forms of 
life-force, and this, in turn, out of the chemical and physical 
forces of Nature.” Here, however, the author modestly adds: 
“The reader must understand that this is my own view only,” — 
a remark which some of our readers may perhaps hear with 
devout satisfaction. In his sixth chapter (Part II.), the Pro- 
fessor shows himself particularly anxious to escape the charge 
of teaching Pantheism. His mode of escape is, to say the 
least, ingenious. “Science,” he says, “following one line of 
thought, uncorrected by a wider philosophy, is naturally led 
towards one extreme,—Pantheistic immanence. The devout 
worshipper, following the wants of his religious nature, is 
naturally led towards another extreme of anthropomorphic 
personality. The only rational view is to accept both im- 
manence and personality, even though we cannot clearly 
reconcile them.” A little before this he had said on the same 
subject,—* We must accept both sides, even though we 
cannot clearly perceive the nature of their relation.” 

We will quote no more. Enough has been given to show 
the real nature of the synthesis proposed by Professor Le 
‘Conte. This book is another proof of the difficulty and 
danger for one who has received only a scientific training, 
in presuming to deal with abstruse philosophical questions. 
There is something almost painfully ludicrous in the way 
in which this author treats of a matter which he him- 
self admits “affects religious belief, and therefore also 
moral conduct.” We must only hope that in his system 
-of ethics, he does not favour the heroic practice of compromise 


under that sacredname. There is but one lesson to 
from such a failure as this evidently honest attempt must be 
pronounced to be. In the words of the great American 

we must learn “to labour and to wait.” Hasty attempts a 
generalisation can only frighten away from the Trath pai 
valuable workers, many generous and high-minded souls rd 
destroy in some a faith for which neither science nor phil 
sophy can profess to offer a substitute. To attempt foreib} 
to reconcile things which appear to our reason contradict 4 
would be not merely imprudent, but dishonest. To labour 
courageously, to consider humbly, and to wait manfully, jg 
the duty of the truly wise. : 


be derived 





ULRIC, THE FARM SERVANT* 
Ir is with feelings raised to a high pitch of expectation, not 
wholly unmixed with awe, that, having read Mr. Ruskin’s 
preface, we see ourselves about to embark upon a story of 
which the immediate publication has been so instant and g 
imperative a duty, the difficulties of translation so onerous; 
which, we are made to feel, it will be so beneficial, so almost 
indispensable to our well-being, to read; and of which we ay 
nevertheless enjoined to partake in very moderate quantities 
at a time, lest its redundancy of detail should, by putting too 
great a tax upon our patience, prevent us from receiving the 
full benefit and pleasure of its perusal. We can hardly 
imagine the possibility, to say nothing of the presumption, of 
forming an independent opinion upon the merits of such a 
story. Throughout, thanks to Mr. Ruskin’s frequently 
recurring notes, we know what to admire, what to observe, 
where the author falls short of Mr. Ruskin’s standard of con. 
sistency in the delineation of character, and where he has go 
surpassed himself in the beauty of its conception, that Mr, 
Ruskin has not been able to refrain from italics, which he 
generally dislikes. In the face of all this, to form an wm. 
favourable judgment, if it were possible, we feel would he 
ungracious, nor does the scope of the story, we think, admit of 
two entirely opposite opinions. Its merits as a genuine picture 
of Swiss rural life, and the skill with which some of the 
characters are drawn, are undoubted. We must, therefore, be 
content to follow Mr. Ruskin’s guidance, only differing from 
him sometimes as to the degree in which we measure out our 
admiration. 
There is no excitement and very little incident in the history 
of Ulric. From a drunken, idle, apparently good-for-nothing, 
handsome lad, we watch his perhaps too rapid development to 
good, under the influence of his master, a peasant-proprietor 
of considerable means, whose nature isa very noble one. The 
master’s sound, well-chosen words of advice to his servants are 
full of dignity and simplicity; but we find ourselves not un- 
frequently sharing the impatience of his wife, a kindly woman, 
but of inferior stamp, when she exclaims,—“O, John! do stop 
and take breath; you are like our preacher, who talks too 
much by half!” 
If the reader is not too greatly occupied in looking out for 
the wonders in the book which he fancies he has been led to 
expect, he will enjoy this picture of homely Swiss life ; he will 
follow the simple changes of agricultural employment with 
interest, and be often amused at the free, outspoken, but 
shrewd and calculating characters to. which he is introduced. 
There is much that is repellent in what Mr. Ruskin has else- 
where called the “lower grotesqueness of peasant nature,” and 
here we have perhaps a little too much of the repellent part; 
but there is also a great deal that is very charming in its 
cheerful bomeliness of detail. The following extract will give 
an example of the latter, and lead on to the second part of 
Ulric’s career. It describes his master’s setting out to the 
fair, an expedition fraught with consequence for Ulric :— 
“In the morning the fine white horse and the clean spring-cart 
stood before the door. The farmer’s wife put on her husband's 
neckerchief and arranged his collar for him, so that he might look 
his best ; unfolded a pocket-handkerchief to see that there was not 
a hole in it, put it into his pocket, and asked him if he had every- 
thing he wanted. He gave some detailed instructions to Ulric, 
and got into the cart. His wife had the butter-basket ready, 


covered with a white, red-bordered cloth. She handed it up to 
him and said he might put it on the seat for the present, but if 





which characterises his metaphysics. Of the elasticity of the 


fundamental doctrines of Christianity he evidently entertains 
no doubt, deceived, perhaps, on this point by the sad human 
‘aberrations which have from time to time cloaked themselves 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he had the chance of a prettier and more lively companion, he 
must not refuse it. She was not jealous, like Elizabeth Gusebur, 





* Ulric the Farm Servant: a Story of the Bernese Lowland. By Jeremias 
Gotthelf. Translated into English from the Original German by Julia Firth. 
Revised and Edited, with Notes, by John Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Kent: George Allen. 1888. 
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had paid people to watch, and to tell her who had gone 
ine of h her husband. But don’t be late home, added she, 
dn back the basket and the cloth. Have you everything 


wad eves, said John; God bless you. Now I am off.—‘Blass’ 


ped out bravely, and the farmer had the air of a man of im- 
eo ce as his wife and Ulric watched him from the terrace. He 
Po gone a hundred paces, and Ulric was about to return to the 

hen he stopped.—Run quickly, Ulric, said the wife; he 
stable, Ww. . ° a 
nas left something. I wonder sometimes he does not forget his 
head. He is the most forgetful man under the sun, she continued, 
rssh low tone, while Ulric ran to the master and received directions 
ra look for some papers which he had laid ready on the table of the 
little parlour. ‘The good wife heard what he said, hastened in, 
and met Ulric with them ; her husband again set off, and when he 
yas out of sight, she went in, saying to herself, I am always glad 
when he is off at last, he keeps me going, and he generally forgets 
something.” 

Ulric’s change of service, his difficulties, his ultimate con- 
quest of them, his two mercenary marriage projects, and his 
final reaching of the goal of his ambition in becoming tenant- 
farmer, and the hardly quite deserving husband of Freneli, 
we must leave to the readers of the story, the real attraction 
of which lies undoubtedly in the delineation of some of the 
characters. That of Ulric, like that of many heroes in books 
ofa very different kind, is not very interesting, nor, compared 
with the others, does it strike us as very lifelike. In the wife 
of Ulrie’s second master, we have a motherly, kind, true- 
hearted woman of the type of “John,” with less power of 
conversation, however, and far less strength and capability. 
Joggeli, her husband, is the cleverest creation in the story. 
His meeting with Farmer John at the fair, and the whole 
transaction of hiring Ulric to be his head servant, are capitally 
drawn. In the vague helplessness of his need of some one 
tomanage his farm, which he details to his cousin, Joggeli 
speaks lavishly of a hundred or sixty crowns’ wages, which 
offer is instantly and apparently unconsciously dropped to 
forty, upon the likelihood of a suitable servant being imme- 
diately forthcoming. His absolute inability to comprehend 
that his cousin recommends Ulric solely for his advancement, 
and his frequent recurrence to the subject, as though hoping 
to unearth some ulterior motive, are veryamusing. Baffled in 
his last brilliant idea of accounting for the mystery expressed 
in the question, “Is he related to youP” Joggeli consents to 
drive home with the farmer and see for himself; but even now 
is compelled to make an excuse to be set down at some inn on 
the road, to push his inquiries further, which he does with ill- 
assumed indifference. Joggeli’s whole subsequent behaviour 
after he has engaged Ulric, and felt the advantages of his skill 
and industry, is but a further development of that shown on 
his first appearance. The more his farm prospers, the more 
morose and dissatisfied he becomes, and the more he looks 
about for things to grumble at. The following extract will 
give an idea of his state of mind in contrast to the general 
contentment :— 

“But things were changed by Ulric’s forethought. All was done 
with order and facility, and the mistress was glad at heart to see 
the basketsful of cherries which were continually brought in, and 
the hemp and flax spread out in fine layers, for they were very 
particular not to take the flax into the shade before the seeds were 
well separated from it. Joggeli, on the contrary, stepped about 
everywhere uneasily like a troubled spirit; he thought only of the 
corn, and could not understand how it could fail to suffer while 
the other produce was so diligently gathered in. But it was not 
late after all! The harvest feast at Steinbrucke fell on the same 
Saturday as in the neighbouring farms; formerly it had been a 
week or a fortnight later. But Joggeli had his notions about this 
also. He'was afraid people would think he had not been able to 
sow as much corn if he got done so soon, because, as he remarked, 
short hair is sooner brushed than long. But the cause of the 
change was very well known.” 

Too much prominence is given to the spite and exaggerated 
petty vanity and low cunning of the minor characters, to make 
the story at all times pleasant reading. The women, asarule: 
are especially disagreeable ; but from these, Freneli, the poor, 
hardworked relation of Joggeli, stands out in great contrast. 
There isa firm self-reliance and dignity about her, with all her 
sweetness and playfulness, and her’s is a character far above 
that of Ulric, whom she marries in the end. Weare insensibly 
led to perceive her superiority from various little half-noticed 
indications in the course of the tale, and this gradual leading- 

up to a true appreciation of her worth and attractions, which 
scarcely strike us until the closing chapters, is one of the 
author’s most masterly strokes. She is certainly too good for 
Ulric, two little indications of the deficiency of whose delicacy 
of feeling the following incident of their journey to the church 
on the marriage-day, willshow. The allusion to Elisi Joggeli’s 


foolish and contemptible daughter, whose wealth had proved 
too strong a temptation for Ulric once, was hardly suitable 


to the occasion, though it is quite in harmony with Ulric’s 
nature :— 

“Long before three o’clock, they set off in the cold frosty 
morning air. They drove with glad hearts to meet the hour in 
which their life-bond was to be consecrated; a delightful con- 
fidence in each other and in God had formed itself in their souls; 
they did not doubt about their happiness. Ulric kissed his 
Freneli, and ventured to remark that her glowing cheeks were 
very unlike Elisi’s cold ones. Freneli did not take this amiss, but 
rejoined that what was past was done with and she wished to 
forget it. But for the future she would beg him to refrain from 
ascertaining whether other people’s cheeks were cold or hot. The 
stars began to pale, the air was very cold at the approach of dawn, 
and Freneli expressed a wish to go into a warm room. They 
therefore stopped at the next inn, which was comfortless enough 
so early in the morning.—Eight batzen already! said Ulric as he 
paid the reckoning; and one batz to the ostler makes nine! It is 
well Joggeli gave me something.” 

We have nothing but praise for Mrs. Firth’s translation, 
which is everywhere easy and natural. Of Mr. Ruskin’s main 
object in the translation of the tale—the immediate com- 
parison of the Swiss Protestant with the Italian Catholic 
character as set forth in Miss Alexander’s Tuscan Songs, we 
can say nothing, not having read the latter book. For the 
story’s ostensible subject, the gradual change in Ulric, for 
the “microscopic pains” of watching whose development Mr. 
Ruskin prepares the reader, we own to have felt no very great 
attraction. We think we have set forth what has charmed 
and amused us. Beyond that, there is much of detail, and 
reflection, and petty dealing, which it is impossible to call 
anything else but tedious; and we very much doubt whether 
the readers of Ulric the Farm Servant will be greatly ex- 
hilarated by the hopes held out to them of learning at some 
future time the fortunes of Ulric the farmer. 


MR. TOOLE’S REMINISCENCES * 

THE title on the back of these volumes, “ Reminisceices of J. 
L. Toole, Joseph Hatton,” is, on the whole, a fairer index to 
their contents than the description which appears on the title- 
page. Itis true that Mr. Toole has contributed the preface, 
and that the greater part of the contents are cast in the form 
of conversations or interviews for the accuracy of which Mr. 
Toole has gone bail. But if Mr. Toole is the good fellow we 
take him to be, we feel pretty certain that he would never 
have permitted his perambulating Boswell to have tacked on 
to his narrative such superfluous fringes of eulogy as those 
to be found on pp. 34-35 of Vol. II. This is but one 
of several passages of which Mr. Hatton remarks that 
Mr. Toole will probably not see them until these volumes 
are in the hands of the public. They have been in- 
serted with the best of intentions, but they are wholly out 
of place in a “zoography,” or sketch of a living person- 
With these deductions, Mr. Hatton has fulfilled his peculiar 
and not very dignified undertaking very creditably. The 
mention of the viands and liquids—the sherry-and-bitters- 
Madeira, and the brace of birds—consumed by him preparatory 
to his first “interview” with Mr. Toole, strikes us as hardly 
germane to his subject. Under his manipulation, the names 
of Brillat-Savarin and Mr. Halswelle assume somewhat 
fantastic shapes. The mention, again, of Calverly’s (sic) 
“Geminii et Virgo” is not very happy. But he has put 
together in a readable form a great mass of anecdotes—some 
of them quite excellent—bearing on the life of a popular actor 
on and off the stage; and he has certainly contrived to give 
us, what books of the sort generally fail utterly to give, a 
clear notion of the individuality of the central figure—an 
inveterate farceur, with a soft heart and a real sense of the 
pathos that underlies humorous or grotesque externals. In 
evidence of this, we may quote the following charming little 
story of “Bob Romer,” a well-known member of the Adelphi 
company :— 

“‘ Bob kept a blackbird in his dressing-room at the theatre, and 
was in the habit of feeding it with little tit-bits ef meat from the 
butcher’s. He would begin early in the week with sixpennyworth : 
then it would get down to threepence, and occasionally, when he 
was rather hard up, he would share these tit-bits with the black- 
bird, cooking them himself on his little fire. He was not ex- 
travagant, and his salary was not princely. Occasionally he would 
be rather short at the end of the week. The butcher was a great 
admirer of his. Bob had a genial, pleasant way with him, and 


* Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. Related by Himself, and Chronicled by Joseph 
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had many humble friends. ‘One pennyworth of tit-bits,’ sai 


Bob to the messenger at the end of the week; ‘only one penny- 
It was always ‘for the blackbird.’ It 
saved his pride, poor old chap, and he had a certain amount of 


worth—for the blackbird.’ 


that commodity.” 


Another story of the same actor, of a purely farcical 


character, is also worth quoting :— 


«He was one of those innocent kind of fellows who do not know 
when they are being chaffed, or if they are conscious of it, are 
willing to share in the fun themselves. Bob once played ‘Othello’ 
for a benefit, and in his famous address to the Senate, a number 
of his friends had a box and made curious rejoinders to his con- 


fessions, such, for instance, as when he said,— 


‘That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true,’ 


they remarked, ‘Oh, Bob !’ and when he added— 
* True, I have married her,’ 


they exclaimed cheerfully, ‘Ah, well! that’s all right, Bob.’ 
the line,— 


A 


* Rude am I in speech,’ 


they said, ‘No, Bob, not at all; you do yourself an injustice,’ and 
soon; and the memorable performance being over, Bob was as 


merry as the rest at the supper which celebrated it.” 
Romer, in fact, was unconsciously humorous. 
on the other hand, was naturally funny, as we can wel 
imagine from Mr. Toole’s description of him :— 


« He grew to be very fond of me, used to call me father, and 
generally when he did so prefaced it with a kind of whistle, or 
It was the same action as that 
He not only 
saw the great Edmund Kean act, but acted with him on one 
Paul had only just joined the stock company at 
Bath, his native town, and when he was asked to play the ‘ Duke 
of Norfolk’ to the eminent one’s ‘ Richard the Third,’ Paul was 
horrified and refused the part; but his manager prevailed upon 
him to play it, offering to teach it him and to ensure his getting 
‘Well, father,’ he said, ‘the great man came, 
It was the 
When I described 

tichmond’s army to Richard as a tattered host of greedy scarecrows, 
and so poor, so famished, that their executors, the greedy daws, fly 


with a sudden blowing of the lips. 
which always prefaced his ‘I believe you, mi bhoy !’ 


oceasion 


through all right. 
and there was I in a grand new dress as the “ Duke.” 
Bosworth-field scene when I got into trouble. 


hovering over their heads, I did not say daws, father—haw, haw—I 
said Jack-daws. The house burst into a laugh, and so did Richard, 


and as I went off my manager was in an awful way; but I did not 


know what I had done until he told me. At the close of the play 
Mr. Kean sent for me to his room, and I felt uncommonly ill, 
father; but I screwed my courage to the sticking-place, went in, 
and at once implored the great man’s forgiveness. ‘“ Make no 
apology,” said the wondrous actor ; “you have made me laugh more 
heartily than I have laughed for years.” And would you believe 
it, father, he invited me to dinner, and that was the beginning of 
our friendship.’ ” 

Mr. Toole, like almost all the actors of any eminence 
amongst us, gained his experience and matured his art by long 
association with that now obsolete institution, the provincial 
stock company. ‘To give some idea of the range and arduous- 
ness of such apprenticeship, Mr. Toole mentions that he has 
“played as many as eighteen different parts in a week, some of 
them new studies entirely.” Those were the days, as Mr. 
Hatton remarks, of small salaries and laborious service, and 
Edinburgh, the school in which Mr. Toole graduated, was 
perhaps the hardest of them all. It made things easier for the 
actor later in his career, as he deliberately states, but at the time 
“it was hard work and no mistake.” Many distinguished 
actors have begun with burlesque and low comedy, and 
worked their way up; but with Mr. Toole it was different. 
His first appearances in London were in parts which did not 
give full scope to his peculiar humour. It was only gradually 
that he established his claim to be entrusted with the réles in 
which Liston, Robson, and Keeley had distinguished them- 
selves. With the two latter he was personally intimate, and 
cordially acknowledges the advantage he derived from their 
hints and advice. Of Robson he says justly that “there were 
flashes in his mock-tragedy that were magnificent, over- 
powering ;” and in general, it is agreeable to notice that Mr. 
Toole’s appreciation is not confined to tragedians, but is 
cordially extended to all comedians, living as well as dead. 
One of the quaintest anecdotes in these pages is that of 
Compton, who was on one occasion mistaken for a clergyman 
at a table @hote, and called upon to say grace. “ Compton 
was staggered for a moment, all the grace he knew slipping | 
at once straight out of his memory. Like myself, he was a 
church-goer; and in the emergency a familiar passage from 
the Prayer-Book occurred to him as not unsuitable to 
the occasion—‘O Lord, open thou our lips, and our 
mouths shall show forth thy praise’” Mr. Toole’s own 


Paul Bedford, 


| them. 


d | subject of “orders” he says,—“A chemist’s a, 


for an order, his claim being that he had once vol 
scription for me, and had made up the wrong mer eg 
fortunately without injury; and this had — 


alwa . 
follow my career with the greatest interest.” The ‘i hin 


retort, again, is worthy of Douglas Jerrold: A frieng ot 


mine said to me, ‘ You never get cut up in Manchester? I 
I often appear in t} 


replied,—‘ I do not know about that. 
pieces.’” In a book of this sort, it is only natural th 


should encounter a few “chestnuts,” and in this connect 
we ought to be grateful to Mr. Hatton for contributing an 
good authority as that of Mr. Jefferson (“Rip Van Winkle” 


the following very plausible explanation of that now familin: 
Americanism :— ? 


«There is a melodrama,’ says Mr. Jefferson, 
to the present generation, written by William 
The Broken Sword. There are two characters in 
Xavier, and the other the comedy part of Pablo. 
sort of Baron Munchausen, and in telling of his exploits says. 
“I entered the woods of Colloway, when suddenly from the Thi 
boughs of a cork-tree ——”—Pablo interrupts him with the fin 
«A chestnut, Captain ; a chestnut.””— Bah !” replies the Captain « 
“ Booby, I say a cork-tree !”— A chestnut,” reiterates Pablo, «? 
should know as well as you, having heard you tell the tale the 
twenty-seven times.” —William Warren, who had often played the 
part of Pablo, was at a stage-dinner a few years ago, when one of 
the gentlemen present told a story of doubtful age and originalit 
—A chestnut,” murmured Mr. Warren, quoting from the 4 
“T have heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times.”—Th, 
application of the lines pleased the rest of the table, and when 
the party broke up, each helped to spread the story and Mr 
Warren’s commentary. And that,’ says Mr. Jefferson, ‘is what 
I really believe to be the origin of the word “ chestnut.” ” 


at one 


‘but little kn 

Dillon, and called 

it—one a Captain 
The captain jg a 
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Such a book as that which we are discussing is not withont 
its serious side. These pages contain ample evidence that 
comedian may be a man of strong feelings, and find the truest 
happiness not in his stage triumphs, but his domestic circle, 
And the successive bereavements which have befallen Mr, 
Toole enlist an added sympathy when we reflect on the strain 
which is entailed in the representation of farcical riles when 
the heart is heavy with the loss of an only son and an only 
daughter. An actor’s life is full of the irony of fate of which 
the public can know but little. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~—— 

GIFT-BOOKS, 
Sunbeams. By F.E.Weatherley. Illustrated by C.K. Johnston, 
E. Wilson, &c. (Hildesheimer and Faulkner.)—The rhymes for 
children which this volume contains are fairly, but not more than 
fairly, good. The title of Sunbeams is certainly not equally 
appropriate to all; for whatever point some of them have—and 
the point is, on the whole, the weakest thing about them—it is of 
a melancholy kind. If all were as merry and fanciful as “ Who's 
at Home ?” with such lines as :— 


“ Perhaps it is the cottage of Aladdin in the fable, 
Or the place where sweet Red Riding-Hood her grandmother did see; 
Perhaps it’s where old Sindbad lives with anchor and with cable, 
Or Mother Hubbard and her dog are sitting down to tea,” 


we could have praised it more heartily. The coloured illustra- 
tions, “designed in England,” we are told, “and printed in 
Germany,” are especially commendable for their harmony and 
delicacy of tone. The other illustrations vary in merit. “The 
Fisher’s Boat,” on p. 32, is one of the best. From the same 
publishers, and by the same author, we have also Nursery Land. 
This is illustrated by Helena J. Maguire. The coloured illustra- 
tions here are hardly so good; the others we prefer. The design 
on the title-page is particularly pleasing. There is some grace- 
ful drawing in The Good Shepherd. Here, too, the authorship is 
the same; the illustrations are by Alice Reeve. The title-page is 
good; but the illustrator’s pencil is sometimes a little overpowered 
by the theme with which it has to deal. 








From Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, again, we get a 
particularly graceful reproduction of Sheridan’s famous song, 
Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen. It is illustrated by 
Alice Havers and Ernest Wilson. Both artists have done their 
work capitally, and we would apportion our praise equally between 
Several, indeed, of the drawings are not appropriated to 
either. 

Competitors: the Story of a Friendship. By Mrs. Seymour. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is, we suppose, a new book; but 
there is no date on the title-page. This is an omission against 
which we would seriously remonstrate, for reasons which it is 





humour is too well known to need extended illustration; 
but we may be allowed to cite a couple of instances. On the 


needless to state, as publishers know them quite as well as we do. 
We do not wish to make any hard-and-fast rule; but there will 
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f undated books being passed by. As for the 
pefore us, we should be sorry to have neglected it. Itisa 
i Jightful study of character. Elinor Foster, the daughter 
really i who reside in India, and Mildred Carey, whose father 
é oars a second marriage, live with a certain Mrs. Bolton. 
- jg clever and accomplished. She looks down upon her 
— ‘on, and yet is jealous of her position in the house. A 
 enmngenia’ by not a little dislike—at least on Elinor’s 
rte rings up, and the kindly, sensible woman with whom the 
Pee competitors ” live, is sadly perplexed how she shall bring 
= toa better mind. Then we have the story of how the pride 
peinenit of Elinor Foster’s nature is subdued by the discipline 
© ite Her parents are suddenly reduced to poverty, and she 
tas to work for her living. Mildred behaves to her with the 
utmost generosity, a generosity which at first only wounds her 
ide, but which at last she accepts in a different temper. All 
am is worked out admirably well in Mrs. Seymour’s story, which 
should teach its readers much, if readers are ever taught by books. 
But this, in view of the piles of didactic tales which load our 
table at this season, it would be too cruel to doubt. 


always be a risk © 


Twelve White Flowers. By Frances Livings and A. Livings. 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—These “twelve white flowers” are 
the Double White Camellia, the Poet’s Narcissus, Eucharis Grandi- 
flora, Marguerite, Lily of the Valley, Lapageria Alba, Rose Boule 
de Neige, White Japanese Anemone, Clematis, White Sweet Pea, 
Single White Azalea, and Christmas Rose. All, we need not say, 
have a certain beauty of their own, and some have a certain 
poetical interest attaching to them. The Narcissus, for instance, 
«has captivated the fancy of poets from the days of Ovid and Virgil 
downwards.” The writer might have gone a good deal further back 
than Ovid and Virgil—(why this order, which is neither literary 
nor chronological ?)—and mentioned Sophocles, who introduces 
the Narcissus in his description of the grove at Colonos, the “ fair 
clustered Narcissus, ancient coronel of the mighty goddesses.” The 
goddesses, by-the-way, are Demeter and Persephone, Persephone 
having been carried away as she was gathering a Narcissus. The 
Lily of the Valley also has poetical fame; but it does not go back 
very far. Black Hellebore, commonly known as the Christmas 
Rose, has a much more ancient renown. Mrs. Livings might have 
made more, we think, of the literary associations of her subject; 
but as far as practical information is concerned, she is satisfactorily 
copious and exact. The twelve species are excellently pictured. 
The Children of the Week. By William Theodore Peters. With 
Pictures by Clinton Peters. (Routledge and Sons.)—This, the 
title-page informs us, is “the honest and only authentic account 
of certain stories, as related by the Red Indian to Alexander 
Selkirk, Junior.” ‘ Alexander Selkirk, Junior,” is a little boy of 
six to whom Charlotte Russe, a New York shop-girl, a very kind- 
hearted young woman, makes sundry presents. Among them is a 
cent, which bears on its obverse the head of a Red Indian (a very 
appropriate emblem, as any one will perceive, for a coin of the 
United States). This Red Indian turns out to have had some very 
curious experiences, which he relates to the young Alexander. 
These are stories told him by the Children of the Week, creatures 
whose origin we shall not attempt to explain, but who are 
certainly ingenious story-tellers. This, of course, reminds one of 
the immortal Hans Christian Andersen, Andersen’s spirit has, 
indeed, been happily caught by the writer, and the writer has 
been very successfully seconded by the artist. The pictures, 
indeed, are strikingly superior to what we commonly find in books 
of this kind. They come, it will have been seen, from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Illustration is certainly one of the things which, 
on the whole, they manage better over there. 


The Scottish Soldiers of Fortune. By James Grant. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—This volume bears a date—1889—but surely cannot 
be a new one; unless, indeed, it was left in manuscript by its 
author, who has certainly been dead several months. The first 
six chapters are given to the “ Scots in Russia,” of whom General 
Keith is the best known. The Scots in Prussia, Austria, Turkey, 
Denmark, Holland, &c., are successively treated; but, of course, 
the “ Scots in France” occupy a greater part of the volume than 
any other set of their compatriots. The Scoto-French alliance, 
suggested by common fear and hatred of England, was of long 
standing. William the Lion made a treaty with Louis the Young, 
and Louis IX. had Scots among his bodyguard. The Black Prince 
met Scottish auxiliaries among the French army at Poitiers, as 
Henry V. did in his later campaigns in France. It was the Scotch 
who defeated and killed Thomas, Duke of Clarence, at the fatal 
fight of Beaugé on Easter Eve, 1421. The book, though with much 
interesting matter, is too scrappy. It would have been better to 
have written at greater length of fewer men. Surely John Major 
did not speak of Margaret of Scotland (daughter of James I.) as 


Of yearly volumes of children’s magazines, we have to mention :—= 
Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
The words “Sunday reading” are interpreted with a fair liberality, 
and we get here a really good volume, where instruction and enter- 
tainment are combined with real success, and that without giving 
offence, we should imagine, even to a strict Sabbatarian. The 
illustrations are numerous (there are more than two hundred and 
fifty, done by Gordon Browne, Georges Montbard, and other artists 
of reputation), and generally of good quality. Our Darlings, 
edited by T. J. Barnardo (J. F. Shaw). is a volume which we 
always welcome with especial pleasure. Dr. Barnardo is doing so 
excellent a work, that anything brought out under his care meets 
with a strong prepossession in its favour. Our Darlings, of which 
we have often spoken with praise before, would be welcome for its 
own sake. We observe that among its attractions, and certainly 
not the least of them, is one of Miss Holt’s excellent historical 
tales. This time it is a story of the sixteenth century ——Finally, 
we have to mention Our Boys and Girls (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday School Union). 


Pictures of Native Life in Distant Lands. Depicted by H. Leute- 
mann. With Explanatory Text by Professor A. Kirchhoff. 
Translated from the German by George Philip, jun. (G. Philip 
and Son.)—These “ graphic pictures,’”’ well drawn and coloured, 
illustrate the “typical races of mankind,”—that is to say, the 
non-Aryan races. We have twelve,—viz., the Aborigines of 
Australia, Papuas, Polynesians, Eskimos, American Indians, 
Hottentots and Bushmen, Negroes, Nubians, Arabs, Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese. Not only are the physical characteristics 
of these races given in the plates, but many also of the imple- 
ments which they use in daily life, their dwellings, kc. Under 
the “ Eskimos,” for instance, we have a summer and winter scene, 
with a canoe, a team of dogs, and various other accessories. With 
the “Negroes,” again, we have an African village, with the 
common domestic animals, and a particularly animated battle- 
scene. Professor Kirchhoff’s notes are full of well-digested 
information. 

From Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. we have received several 
picture-books, gaily coloured without, and printed within in large, 
clear type, and illustrated with drawings that are for the most 
part of considerable merit. We shall put them in what we con- 
ceive to be their order of merit, not, however, without diffidence, 
and deprecation of the possibly just resentment of the four 
artists whom we do not place at the top of the list :—The History 
of the House that Jack Built, illustrated by E. Morant Cox; The Old 
Woman and her Pig, illustrated by A. Chasemore; and, bracketed 
together, Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, newly illustrated by 
Walter Gibbons, The Comic Adventures of Dame Trot and her Cat, 
same illustrator; The Story of Dick Whittington and his Cat, illus- 
trated by John Proctor. From the same publishers we have 
also, in sundry parts, Murmaduke Multiply’s Merry Method of 
Making Minor Mathematicians, giving an illustrated and rhymed 
multiplication-table. 

From Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode we have received a well- 
executed reproduction of Jack the Giant-Killer, by Richard Doyle. 
Richard Doyle did this in 1842, when he was sixteen. His writing 
has been fac-similed, with one or two curious mistakes in spelling 
—‘immence,” for instance—a little touch which does not fail to 
give a new interest to the book. We get the lad’s actual work 
as he did it. The illustrations it is needless to praise. The giants, 
who are most happily varied, are quite ideals of comic savagery. 
Doyle’s subjects in after-life were, of course, more interesting, and 
took a wider range; but he arrived at something very like per- 
fection in the humour and technical excellence of his work at an 
extraordinarily early age. The work, “written, drawn, and 
coloured by hand,” was purchased recently at a sale of Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s, and lent to the publishers for reproduction. 

Two amusing little stories of the fable kind, both of them 
humorously illustrated, are published by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.,—The Biter Bit ; or, the Sad End of a Tail ; and The 
Yolk Laid on the Biggest Shoulder, in which a young Owl is made 
the tool of a wicked Crow and Magpie. These two villains, when 
they are accosting the inexperienced Owl, are capitally drawn. 
Very good, too, are the Robin Red-Breast policemen. From 
Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. we have received A Merry-Go- 
Round. Rhymes by A. J. Daryl. Illustrated by Constance Hasle- 
wood.—The verses jingle well enough, and the pictures are gaily 
coloured—perhaps a shade too gaily coloured—and fairly well 
drawn. “My Pug,” on p. 60, and “Organ and Monkey,” on 
p. 64, are as good as any. 

Tales of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. By 
Margaret Vere Farrington. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Miss Far- 
rington gives in a brief introduction a summary of the little that 














virginum formosum et honestam. On the preceding page, 1643 is 
misprinted for 1543. 


is known and the much that is guessed about the great British 
hero. She might have added to what she calls “probably true,” 
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that this hero fought the victorious battle of Badon Hill that 
checked for a while the tide of West English conquest. A first 
chapter speaks of the “ Knights of Old,” and says something about 
chivalry. After this we come to the familiar stories of the “Knights 
of the Round Table,” to Sir Gawaine and Sir Lancelot, and the 
The author has done her task well, and 
the illustrators, “ Alfred Fredericks, and others,” have helped 


other familiar figures. 


her to make a volume worthy of the subject. 
The Story-Telling Album for our Boys and Girls (Wells Gardner, 


Darton, and Co.), contains some two hundred pictures of men and 


things. We do not know why the particular epithet “story- 
telling” has been given to it. If there are any stories, they are 
of the very briefest. Mostly, the letterpress, never extending to 
more than a few lines, is a description or explanation of the 
drawing above. These drawings are distinctly meritorious, being 
for the most part both correct and spirited. We cannot pretend 
to classify them. We may mention with special praise a very 
pretty frontispiece, “Tabby Tom,” a pretty little girl with a 
pretty but somewhat sulky-looking kitten on her shoulder. 

Birds and Beasts. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. (John F. Shaw.)— 
It is really impossible to tell whether this book, having no date on 
the title-page, is old or new. This is not the first time by many 
that Mr. Wood, whom we are, indeed, always glad to meet, has 
written about elephants and other animals of various kinds, and 
it is impossible for any mortal memory to keep every volume dis- 
tinct. Whatever he writes is sure to be good, marked by some of 
the interesting details that his large knowledge and minute 
observation of Nature enable him to introduce. 

We have received a handsome reprint of Captain Marryat’s 
favourite story, The Little Savage, published, with some fairly good 
illustrations, by Messrs. Routledge and Sons. We cannot but 
think that, whoever the author, a new edition should always beso 
described in explicit terms on the title-page. 


Jack Locke. By Gordon Stables. (Frederick Warne and Co.)— 
This story is one of this author’s well-known mélanges of fighting, 
brine, breezes, and sound boyish ethics. It lags a little at the 
beginning, for Dr. Stables appears to think it necessary to make 
his readers intimate not only with Jack Locke, but with Jack’s 
father, Harry. But when he warms to his work, and, so to speak, 
launches Jack on his career, he is all himself. One gets a little 
tired of Nightingale Square and Hampshire, and especially of 
Jack’s declaration that he is the happiest boy in Hampshire; but 
not at all of the Bermudas or the Bahamas, the fights with 
privateers and picaroons, the mutiny on the high seas, or the final 
struggle with the French ship which secures Jack his promotion. 
Dan, the brutal yet Napoleonic Negro leader of mutineers, is 
perhaps the most remarkable figure Dr. Stables has yet drawn. 
Jack Locke is also more compact as a story than most of its author’s 
works, and is freer than many from certain jokes which he affects, 
and the humour of which is at once too juvenile and too painfully 
obvious. 

The Treasure-Finder, by W. J. Gordon (Frederick Warne and 
Co.), differs from most historical romances intended for boys in 
this, that its chief scenes are laid not on the English but on the 
American side of the Atlantic. It describes certain adventures in 
the life of Sir William Phipps, Governor of Massachusetts—notable 
also as the first Colonial Governor of Colonial birth—who in 1687 
discovered among the rocks on the north side of Hispaniola, a 
Spanish plate-ship which had been under water for nearly half-a- 
century, and took out of it gold and silver to the amount of £300,000, 
to be ultimately divided between himself and his  brother- 
adventurers. Occasionally Mr. Gordon’s story falters, whereas every 
book of adventure written for boys should give the idea of motion 
as rapid as that of Dick Turpin’s ride to York, or of the hero of M. 
Jules Verne’s “Round the World in Eighty Days.” But when Mr. 
Gordon gets really into the thick of an incident, he goes to work 
with vigour, and a quiet humour which is in him finds adequate 
expression. As an excellent example both of Mr. Gordon’s vigour 
and of his humour, the story of the ineffectual mutiny against 
Phipps (who then spelled his name “ Phips”’), deserves special 
mention; Chips, the hoaxing but loyal carpenter, is really a very 
clever sketch. In respect of costume, customs, style of speech, 
and what not, Mr. Gordon strives, with scrupulous care and very 
considerable success, to reproduce the period of which he treats. 


The annual volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine is always 
welcome, on account of the wealth of interesting information about 
almost everything under the sun, and the wholesome fiction in the 
form both of serial and of short stories, which it contains. These 
features the new volume presents; but we notice in it, in addition, 
what we can only term a certain all-round crispness—of letter- 
press no less than of illustrations—which gives it the look of 
superiority to its predecessors, but which probably proves merely 
that the editor of this magazine is fully alive to the necessity of 


Cassell’s Magazine whose fortunes we have followed carefull 
month to month, shows a decided improvement, as ro ban 
style and plot, on the part of its author, Miss Evelyn Everett ri 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

On the Relief of Excessive and Dangerous Tympanites 
the Abdomen: a Memoir. By J. W. Ogle, M.A., M.D 
Consulting Physician to St. George’s Hospital. (Churehit) 
In this very interesting volume, Dr. Ogle has unquestionably 
out a good case for his theory, notwithstanding that some e: made 
authorities are opposed to the treatment he advocates, or “aa 
with suspicion. The peritoneal cavity is no longer the bughear . 
was to surgery, and, thanks to the antiseptic treatment, itself it 

outcome of the greatest of modern discoveries in medicine~ thy, 
of the existence of morbific germs, and of the part they play in the 
production of many diseases and pathological conditions incident 
to surgical operations—may now be dealt with in a manner that 
would have made the hair of the older surgeons stand on end with 
horror and alarm. To the lay mind, it seems, indeed, still a terrible 
thing to puncture the abdomen; but the cases cited by Dr, Ogle 
show most clearly that even where no good is effected, no harm 
results. In animals, such tapping of intestinal gas is by no means 
an uncommon operation, and it is rather singular that in 
view of the success of the rude farm operation, the careful an 
guarded use of a fine trocar should have been regarded with s 
much distrust in the case of man. The cause probably has been 
that want of close observation which Sir James Paget, in one of 
his recent admirable addresses, has so much regretted. A curious 
account of the veterinary operation is quoted from Mr. Hardy’s 
well-known novel, “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” In the notes 
contained in the appendix to this volume, more or less connected 
in substance with the question of the evils of tympanites, are some 
valuable remarks upon the diaphragm muscle, or midriff, called by 
the Greek physicians ¢ptves, by reason of its being the supposed 
seat of the intelligence—a theory which reminds us of the choice 
of the pineal gland, now known to be the remains of a cyclopic 
visual organ, as the abiding-place of the soul—a muscle which does 
no doubt, in a secondary yet surprisingly sensitive way, respond 
to the variations of emotion, and, further, is the essential organ of 
respiratory movement, deriving its power wholly from an extremely 
limited tract of the cerebro-spinal system by the aid of a pair of 
thin nervous cords, still known as the phrenic nerves, which con- 
nect it with thatcentre. Altogether, the book throws great light, 
collected with abundant learning from various sources, upon a 
little-explored corner of medical practice. 

Charles Lamb. By Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan and Co.)—In 
order to make it uniform with his edition of “ Elia’s” works, 
Canon Ainger has reprinted and revised his Life of Lamb in the 
series of “‘ English Men of Letters.” The additions or alterations 
are of no serious importance, but they testify to the biographer’s 
careful research and love of accuracy. In the earlier volume, Mr. 
Ainger said that Lamb’s father survived his wife but a few 
months; we now learn that the poor old man lived on after her 
tragical death for more than two years in a “new home at 
Pentonville, and that Lamb’s aunt, instead of surviving her 
brother, died before him. There is also a little fresh information 
about Samuel Salt, old Mr. Lamb’s master, and the amount is 
stated of the small pension left to the Lambs on his death. For 
the first time, the lovely poem on Hester, the manuscript of 
which is in Canon Ainger’s possession, is reproduced with the 
poet’s own punctuation. “That of the last stanza,” the author 
writes, “is specially worth attention, as making the sense clearer 
than in the lines as usually printed.” We quote it as corrected, 
and think that the improvement is manifest :— 


“ My sprightly neighbour! gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet ?—as heretofore, 

Some summer morning, 
When from thy cheerfal eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not id away; 

A sweet forewarning !”” 


The St. Bernard. By Hugh Dalziel. (L. Upcott Gill.)—Mr. 
Dalziel gives us plenty of the St. Bernard’s history,—for, indeed, 
it has more real history than any other breed of dogs. There 
has always been much discussion as to the various strains which 
have given us such a noble breed. Mr. Dalziel himself cannot tell 
us much about this, except that the bloodhound, the wolfhound, 
the boarhound, and the Newfoundland, have all contributed some 
of their qualities to the St. Bernard. The pedigree is traced for 
us, the points discussed, and the various standards are compared 
by the writer. He, by the way, is decidedly averse to dew-claws, 
and contemptuous of their public estimation. We think he is 
right, but he should know that a prejudice having once taken 
hold of a breeder’s mind, becomes rooted; nothing can tear it 
away. Mr. Dalziel’s monograph is sure to be useful in increasing 
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keeping abreast of the times. ‘ Monica,” the one serial story in 


the knowledge of a remarkable animal.——The Collie. (Same 
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publisher.) —The history of the Collie, unlike the 
ard, is wrapped in obscurity, and its origin is un- 

gt, Berman Dalziel thinks that the origin “is the result 
ql ation carried on through a long series of years.” At any 
ong collie has now become a distinct breed, though the 

nite, the of its characteristics still varies considerably. As a 

- e with a view to an end, it may lay claim to as great a 
—, the St. Bernard. Any one who has seen hundreds of 
rie by a couple of dogs at the most, or seen the sheep- 
sheeP which the northernmost counties add to their flower-shows, 
— reciate their method and intelligence. In spite of what 
hoe Piel maintains, we must, however, say that the temper of 
= collie is decidedly uneven; but he is a handsome dog, and 
makes aD affectionate and devoted companion. 

Francis and Frances. (J. W. Arrowsmith.)—The author calls his 
tale an “ inexplainable phenomenon,” and certainly he does not 
make the slightest attempt to explain the mystery he relates. 
Perhaps it is well, for anything more hopelessly impossible we 
ever read. Not even the most vivid imagination could account 
pa a young lady turning into a young gentleman, and vice versd, 
at stated hours. But if this difficulty could be overcome, there is 
yet another. The clothes change too. Tho story is amusing in 
parts. Interesting situations are naturally not wanting when 
such a state of things exists. The idea is grotesquely absurd. 


Fulcher’s Pocket-Book. (H. Pratt, Sudbury.)—An unusually 
good number of this provincial pocket-book. Great pains have 
been taken with the engravings, and the poetry, though still very 
mixed, includes a fair piece or two. The prize enigmas, too, are 
better, and the first one will puzzle those upon whom the solution 


does not flash at once :— 
“ When through the air and in the deep, 
Races extinct enjoyed life’s powers, 
O’er land and sea I used to sweep 
In hundreds on this globe of ours. 


Since man has lived beneath the sky, 
Few times upon the earth I’ve been, 

And though before me all must die, 
By no man have I yet been seen. 


I traversed through the paths of time 
While Adam lived, and when he died, 
Though then no Jonger in my prime, 
I ceased not o’er the world to glide. 
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Again I came; the flood I saw! 
The world was drowned, but I survived, 
(Though not within the ark with Noah) 
Until my hour to die arrived. 


Thrice more in turn my form arose, 
Across the Sun and Moon I passed ; 

Sorrow, and blood, and many woes 
Darkened the shadow that I cast. 


My chain will hold the Devil fast, 
And I shall bring to life again 
Them that are dead, to live at last, 
And on the thrones of glory reign.” 

Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by 

A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.)—This beautifully printed little volume 
is a selection from the two volumes of “ Lyrics from Elizabethan 
Song-Books ” already published by Mr. Bullen. It is wonderful 
what a faculty for singing the minor poets of that age possessed. 
Their faintest notes are musical notes, and sometimes the 
verses of men whose names are unknown, or who are known 
to most readers only by name, reach a lyrical height which 
a poet of established fame might envy. These writers sang 
from the pure joy of singing, and so their strains, as simple as 
they are sweet, charm the ear and win their way to the heart. 
Mr. Bullen, who has rescued more than one old dramatist from 
oblivion, has also done admirable service in reviving the memory 
of several forgotten song-writers, and especially of Dr. Thomas 
Campion, a poet and a musician whose snatches of song are often 
eminently beautiful. From many quarters the editor collects the 
golden treasures that fill this anthology,—from Byrd, who published 
a collection of psalms, songs, and sonnets in 1588; from Dowland, 
whose name has been handed down in a familiar sonnet, and who 
published three books of songs or airs some years later; from 
Robert Jones, who is said to have issued six musical works; and 
from several collections unknown probably by name even to 
readers who can boast of being fairly well-read in English poetry. 
This volume, then, is something far better than an ordinary 
anthology, for Mr. Bullen may be said to break new ground, and to 
discover treasures which even critical students of our early poetry 
appear to have passed by unnoticed. Campion, the most conspicuous 
of these lyrists, was a contemporary of Spenser. In that day, as 
in our own, there were conceits in vogue about versification. 
Gabriel Harvey wanted Spenser to reform English verse by 
following the laws of the classical metres, an error into which Sir 
Philip Sidney fell; and Campion, similarly infected, published a 
treatise in which he asserted that the use of rhyme should be dis- 
continued, and that our poets should follow the classical models. 
In reply to this, Daniel, the famous author of ‘“ Musophilus,” 
wrote a “Defence of Rhyme.” He “was puzzled,” Mr. Bullen 


writes, “as well he might be, that an attack on rhyme should ' 


havo been made by one ‘ whose commendable rhymes, albeit now 
himself an enemy to rhyme, have given heretofore to the world 
the best notice of his worth.’” Fortunately, however, Campion 
did not practise what he preached. A far greater poet, the author 
of “ L’ Allegro” and “Tl Penseroso,”’ followed, it will be remembered, 
in the same direction, and called rhyme the “invention of a 
barbarous age to set forth wretched matter and lame metre.” It 
would be pleasant, did space permit, to quote some lovely verses 
from this delightful selection of lyrics. Here is a feast of 
nectared sweets which has the charm of novelty as well as of 
fragrance. There are more than 250 lyrics in this volume, and of 
these not more than five or six are to be found in Mr. Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury ” and in Mr. Ward’s “ English Poets.” 

John Francis (Publisher of the “ Atheneum”’) : a Literary Chronicle 
of Half-a-Century. Compiled by John C. Francis. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—In an introductory note to these thick volumes, Mr. 
Fox Bourne states that “through more than fifty out of the sixty 
years over which the life of the Atheneum has already extended, 
the late Mr. John Francis was the publisher.” And the writer 
adds that he was far more than this, and took an active part in 
many of the religious and philanthropic movements of the day. 
Of his father’s personal character, Mr. Francis promises to say 
more in another volume. The present work recounts in chrono- 
logical order the chief events recorded and the most prominent 
books criticised in the Atheneum between 1831 and 1882. It will 
be evident that such a work is intended for reference rather 
than for continuous reading, and the copious index and table 
of contents may make it of considerable service to the student. 
The reader who has been engaged for many years in literary 
pursuits will turn over these pages with very mingled feelings. 
In every chapter he will meet probably with the obituary 
of men with whom he was once familiar, or with notices 
of books and literary enterprises associated more or less directly 
with his own past history. The Atheneum has had among its 
contributors men of the highest mark in modern literature, and it 
deserves the credit of striving honestly to obtain impartial 
judgments at a time when the literary Press of London was in a 
large degree subservient to the interests of publishers. The 
volumes abound with curious and interesting statements, and in 
bringing before the public the most notable features of a dis- 
tinguished journal from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers interested in 
literature. 

A Garden of Tares. By John Hill and Clement Hopkins. 
(Vizetelly and Co.)—There is a good deal of cleverness in this 
story, which deals largely with the Bohemian section of the literary 
and artistic world of London. Some of the character-sketches in 
the first chapter, for example, are decidedly good in their way ; 
but, unfortunately, it is a wrong way, because it interferes with 
the opening of the action, and irritates the reader more than it 
interests him. Workmanship of this kind is artistically bad, and 
it does much to spoil a book which, as we have said, is by no means 
wanting in ability, though we could wish that the atmosphere of 
some chapters were a little sweeter. Whatever may be said in 
praise of A Garden of Tares, it can hardly be called a pleasant book. 

Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance. By A.M. Hopkinson. (London 
Literary Society.)—When the author of a novel, in the course of 
an elaborate description of his, or her, heroine, tells us that “a 
fortuitous sigh escaping from between her red lips broke the spell 
of her immobility,” we make up our minds not to expect too much. 
Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance is, however, better than it promises 
to be, for though there are too many flowers of style like the one 
just culled, and though both characters and incidents are some- 
what conventional, the story is interesting and wholesome. The 
conversations are particularly easy and natural, and the book may 
be read with pleasure. 

A Poor Player. By West Digges. 2 vols. (Remington and 
Co.)—This is a very poor novel, but it is poor in such a very 
feeble and harmless sort of way, that any elaborate exposure of 
its poverty would be waste of time. Its persons are unnatural, 
its events are improbable ; and yet both are lacking in the bizarre 
kind of interest which sometimes belongs to unnaturalness and 
improbability. As for the literary style—but of this it is kindest 
to say nothing, seeing that we can say nothing that is kind. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward always send very pretty Christmas and 
New Year Cards, and the little etchings ‘‘ with hearty greeting” 
are this year particularly pretty, as are some of the comic animal 
figures. “A Bear Civility,” for instance, is very good. 

New Eprrions.—We have received :—The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford and Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Edited by his friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. Second edition, corrected, and with additions. 
(Triibner and Co.)——The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. By 
their Son, John S. Moffat. Popular edition, with Portrait and 








Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Letters from Dorothy Osborne 
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to Sir William Temple, 1652-54. Edited by E. A. Parry. New and INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWA 


cheaper edition. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——The Old House at D E N T Ss WwW A T C H E Ss AND C LOCK 


Sandwich. By Joseph Hatton. New edition. (Sampson Low and 


Mark, 





All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 
Co.)——Practical Geometry for Science and Art Students. By John feNT Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Ou 


Carroll. Tenth edition. (Burns and 


Oates.) George Eliot. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATAL 


By Mathilde Blind. “Eminent Women” Series. New edition. TRADE-MARK, application to OGUE Sent free og 


(W. H. Allen and Co.) 


E. DENT and CoO, 








[For Publications of the Week see page 1652.] 





61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London 











—__$__ 
i iggpencnees can be no greater mistake than tp 








& ss 9 . suppose that people who feel they requi : 
L l B E R T Y ” Fo an maa od pnp nrg F A ILING assistance when reading must be old-tightes nia 
Delicacy and multiplicity of new shades, Astigmatism in various forms and unequal vision 
A R T Price 33 1ld per vend. Patterns post-free. cause trouble before middle age, and require accurate ~ 
Loa ms astern Cecpote tion. The use of ordinary spectacles instead of poo 
Colonrings an most Moderate Prices. specially worked and scientfically adapted to such 
F A B R I C S Ushak Baga, 5 a3 in. nS ft. 9in.... # 7 : oe — bo fon and impairs the vision, 7 
» arpets, 8 ft. by 6 ft..........000 2 rT. d , Author of “Our Eyes,” now: 
AND SPECIALITIES. rye ee VISION. | its sisth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHANGE 
Ilinstrated Carpet Catalogne post-free, in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Room 
LIBERTY & CQO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. Kensington Crescent, W., near Addison Road Station. or his 
Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C. F 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 








VAN HOUTEN’S 


AND CHINA SERVICES. PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. _—- Manufactory, Birmingham. SATE SHERR. MADE INSTANTLY, 
| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. ‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, ‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


Turkish, Russian, 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


Ww ve H UN TER, M.D., - ie 
i ry * . . . : a 
Physicians {J 0: ‘ Ss, a pale aie M.B._ H OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 





by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU. 


and other Baths, Covered MI N ER AL ae nie GOUT, 


MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac, S PR | N G 5 The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense, In 





OF B ATH. the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 





Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. COMPLETE IN EUROPE, ; 
CARDINAL &H , Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information, 








No. I.—READY THIS DAY. 
A SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR SCOTLAND, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. |The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A Record and Review of Current Politics, Literature, Science, 
Art, &c., treated in a manner worthy of these themes by eminent 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. Writers. 





IFK |The SCOTS OBSERVER. 
N AT I Oo N AL Bs gia ee 1835, A Scottish National Journal, dealing with Imperial and General 


Affairs, and giving a hearty support to Constitutional Principles, 


PROVIDENT csc Oks PROFIT has just beon |The SCOTS OBSERVER 


apportioned amongst the members, being 


more than 88 per cent. of the amount paid will devote Special Attention to Economics, Finance, Indian and 
INSTITUTI ON, iv premiums during the past five years. Colonial Matters, Archeological, Agricultural, and other subjects, 
s . . . 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. including National Sports. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


The SCOTS OBSERVER. 


A high-class Advertising Medium, unequalled in Scotland and 


COCOATINA. the North of England. 





GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. SIXPENCE WEEKLY. ' 
ee . ‘ ° oy? Subscription, 26s per Annum, post-free. 
" Society? says :—'t The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s wre 
Cocoatina aaene to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she Head Offce—9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” JOHN DOUGLAS, Manager. 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND 


ECONOMICAL. Copies may be had in London from D. R. Duncan, 188 Fleet Street, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BN kavnduicaasssnccstnsencoubormaseeene £1010 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0 
DURPERIEP ORD. 5.5 sscsssicecivesscnent 212 6 
DOE CMIID: coiccceiescssscc00s 310 0 
Half-Column ........... ’ 115 0 
Quarter-Colamn ...........c..0.0000 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s; and 1s per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or 
Twelve Months. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at | 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPpHAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


CuHArRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depurty-CHarrmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGEnTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmMosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE ProrFits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 

















Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
| crc with full Profits. ————--_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.4 
| | Agenext | ' | <Agenext | 
| Birthday. | £8. d. | Birthday. £5. a. 
25 20 18 } | 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 18 10 10 
85 | 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 
| 40 31 1 6 40 24.17 6 
| 45 | 36 3 4 | | 45 | 98 19 2 
| 50 | 4313 4 | 50 3419 2 











Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &¢., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
, TUARY, Westminster, 8. W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: 6ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. London: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HIS SOCIETY was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low 
Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while retaining the Whole Profits for the Policy-Holders. 
ience has proved that with economy and careful management these Premiums will not only secure greatly Larger 
Fen. wor from the first; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the patos Fund oo 
Joss, will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 


That the System has met with popular approval is proved by 
ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 


as shown on the following Tante—taken from its latest Rerort :— 
Septennial Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution. 





| | —SURPLUS. 





Stl 





_ 
No. oF Parrtici- 








In PErtops ENDING | ASSURANCES | FUNDS | INCREASE | AMOUNT 
Dec, 31st. | EFFECTED. lar THE END OF PERIOD.) or Funps, | PANTS. | (two-thirds divided). 

1845 (8 years). | £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 we as 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 185,666 167 £26,159 | 

1859 | 4,590,300 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 | 

1866 | 7,529,373 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 | 

1873 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 | 

1880 | 19,695,470 3,913,252 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 | 

1887 | _ 26,837,043 6,179,746 2,266,494 9,384 1,051,035 | 











The ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased in year by £387,000) are now £6,200,000. 
The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—dnue in great measure to the 
exceptionally low cost of Management, the rutio of which to PkeMIvMs is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to INcomE, 


The Amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other Office at a similar period. 
EXAMPLES OF PREMIUMS FoR ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH—wWITH PRoFITs. 














AGE, | 25 | 30* | 35 | 40t | 45 50 | 55 | 
During Life............66 £118 0 | £2 16 | £2 610 | £214 9 £3 5 9 £117 | £ 111 
| 21 Payments ..........! 212 6 | 215 4 | 3.02 | 875 | 317 6 | 4121 | 530 2 
* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s, This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £80) 
only, instead of £1,000. Or he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 23s 4d, being thus free of payments after 50, 
+ At age 40 the Promium, ceasing at 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s 2d, about the same as most Offices require during whole life. Before these Premiums have ceased, 


the Policy will have shared at least once. 
The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in the Removal or REsTRICTIONS AND GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE.—All Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements may be made) are now 
Wortp- Wink, and free from restrictions on Residence after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other first-class Offices. A Memorandum in proof of this may be had. 


REPORTS, containing full InrorMATION and Tapes oF Rares, may also be had on application. 


Epinpurcu, May, 1888. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in Existence, 








Established 1762. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,250,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE LOWEST COST. 


1, No Commission or Agency Fees. 
2. Working Expenses under 3 per cent. of Annual Income. 


3. The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. INTERIM BONUSES. FULL SURRENDER VALUES. 


The Directors are extending their Business without incurring 
the expenses of Commission. They prefer to appeal direct to 
the Public, and invite all Persons about to Assure their 
Lives to examine the splendid Bonuses (see Zable) in the 
EouiTABLE, and effect their Policies direct without the inter- 


vention of Agents. 
SPECIMENS FROM BONUS TABLE FOR 1888. 


Sum Payable, 

















Date of Original ? 
Policy Sum Assured, including Additions, 
BD Saco oe. ees aS ae ? a cee ies ? 

1838 _... ae ies eee wo £5,000 ... act kes he «. £2,455 
1848... rae aia ae «. £1,000 ... _ xa ad .. £2,085 
1858 _sa.. poe ase ae we 5,000 ... aaa uae jaa .. £1,810 
1868... see ° £1,000 _... ate , ae ww. =«=©£1,417 


Surrendered for Cash or Reduction of Annual Premiums. 


The Additions may be 
ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 
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NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATIQy 


FIRST CONGRESS, 1888.—LIVERPOOL, DECEMBER 3x 
































‘ _ - f . i TO 71x, 
Airy (0.), English Restoration and Louis XIV., 12mo Longmans) 2/6 The President, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., wi “ 6 
Allene A.), Floral King, Cr SV0........0.00.0s00s00+- “ W. H. iilen} 5/0 ADDRESS, MONDAY EVENING, December ‘Std. » Will deliver OPENIyg 
Baker (J. F. B.), Influence of Christianity, 8vo ....... ene (Macmillan) 5/0] Qn following days, Opening Addresses in Sections by :— 
Bee at ie — and Ln Hohenstaufen, cr 8vo. ss +4 L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. WALTER CRANF, R Ws 
arker (J. M.), Our Boy, cr 8V0 .........cceccccseeeereees sspabslaebnanch ood ', R.W.S, 
Baynes i soe ns Care, Massage, &., 12mo....... ——— BM Prete TLBERT Ak mee, Right Hon. Ay. Moder 
eaumon .), Aunt Judith, cr 8vo ........ ° .. (Nel: 4 2A. Jd, 
Beck (M. E.), Turning-Points, cr 800 .s-sscsvsssssrsessoveen. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6| Each Section will meet DAILY at the WALKER ART GALLERY, for 4 Mp, 
Be Oe ne ea aga kaos“ Oe | “ewnmne Duxato Ont Gureet, aawocursy Dicer eta, 
f ion, In ation of Bone, &€., 8V0  .......60-.e. ee urchi EMBE 3 * TICKETS, i: 
Brotows (J i 8,), Diseases of the omnes System, 8vo .........(Smith & Elder) 12/6 | gan be had from Mr. JOHN DUN, Hon. Treasurer, at rat eta Goin ; 
Caddy (F.), To Siam and Malaya, 1 vol. Svo ....... , (Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 | Liverpool ; or at the Congress Offices, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool? Company, 
Cadogan (A.), Drawing-Room AGH, ABO .,,000000.00500-seennecersssenocnsverse( te Low 10/6 W. M. CONWAY, General H. 
Ghristy (3), a rye — Yom pd A Ages, '. _ oe “8 HENRY E. RENSBURG ‘von Secretary, 
are (F. ow the Gentle Shepherd Careth for His Children, 4to ... er J * hoe 
Clarke (i), Two Chorus Girls. cr 8r0 ...... (s a hein) a0 FRANK JOHN LESLIE, § 40Cal Hon, Seg, 
ements (M. E.), Eagle an © Dove, CF SVO  ....cc00.,.ccceceeeee ssoveees-( Nelson i rE 
Gobbold gir and Truth, er, BVO sscssviseice peatiacee caters 30 ELASQUEZ and TITI4, N 
ooper (J. F.), The Chain Bearer, cr 8vo... (Rou ge, _—_ a, 
Crane (W.), Flora’s Feast, roy 8vo... (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 SPANISH ETCHINGS by R. W. MACBETH, ap A 
De Grammont (Count), Memoirs, 4to ........... ese abi sebbXinis seis carspey ini (Vizetelly) 36/0 ee Gonaennen ov Bexba y, VA, 
Doudney (S.), Thy Heart’s Desire, cr 8vo . ...(Isbister) 3/6 io, wae Waren toe ove ‘le s+ Velasquez, 
Doudney (S.), Vicar of Redcross, cr 8vo... | 2/6 Ponensit OF ALONSO + wae on oe oe eee a 
Dream Warnings and Mysterics, cr 8vo .. ...(Redway) 6/0 nen Ganon ov LER * on on oe itis’ 
— (J.), Lota cg = a History, cr 8v meee ond = | ogg veel ie eee one pat +» Titian, 
‘ollowing Heavenward, cr 8vo ......... ; i Beane eS. / ° aaa fit Re tthe cal aig 
Gepp (0. G.), Latin-English Dictionary, cr 8vo i 3/6 ON VIEW at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W, 
Ghost Stories and Presentments, cr 8vo .......... 6) 
i (a. J.B), comes Baercioes, ot Svo ... tNeicon) 7. IDDLESEX COUNTY RECORD SOCIETY 
ray (L. M.), Little Miss Wardlaw, cr 8vo . .«. (Nelson I aaa . 
Haggard (H. R.), Colonel Quaritch, 3 vols, Cr 80 ............sseeeeees (Longmans) 25,6 x * held at the ROYAL INSTIT 
Hall (T. W ), A Correlation Theory of Chemical Action, 8vo......(Remington) 7/6 on EURERLT Movember o7th, at 3 Onlonke: UTION, Albemarle Street, 


Hawthorne (J.), Another’s Crime, 12mo 
Henderson (J.), Agatha Page, 2 vols. cr 8vo... 











puacktiedbaiiesadanndianeemheal (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 


Chair to be taken by the Right Hon. the Ear of STRAFFoRD, Lord-Liey. 





: os tenant and Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. Supported by his Gra 
Holden (A. an der), German Dialogues, 18mo ............+. sseeseese(Rivingtons) 2/6 | Westminster, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the County of ie on; the Toate! 
Holmes (G. C. V.), Marine Engines and Boilers, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 3/0 | ang Sele, Sir Francis Morley, K.C.B., W. S. Lilly, Esq.,F.8.A’, W. J Hane 
Hudson (F.), Origin of Plum-Pudding, 4to ......... ssesesseeeee(Ward & Downey) 5/0 Esq , F.8.A., and others. ee ee ae 
Hunter (R. T.), Guide to the Law of Distress, cr 8V0...........0000+ (Waterlow) 2/6 The attendance of all interested in the subject is requested. 
Irving (W.), Rip Van Winkle, illustrated by T. Goodman, 8vo...... (M. Ward) 2/6 *,* Vol, III. of the County Records from 1 Charles I., 018 Charles IL. ‘ 
Jamieson (J. H.), Sir John’s Ward, cr 8v0 oee.......000 iain . ....(Oliphant) 5/0] * . Lasis caauied'th Subscvitieva.” es IT, has just 
Jeaffreson (H. H.), Divine Unity and Trinity, 8vo.. .(C. K. Paul) 12/0 : 
Jeszopp (A.), Coming of the Friars, cr 8vo .............. pasneod (Unwin) 7/6 





Knight (A. K.), Concise History of the Church, cr 8vo 


Macgibbon (D.), Architecture of Provence, 8vo.......... 
Macleod (M.), Geraldine’s Husband, cr 8vo .... 
Michie (C. Y.), Practice of Forestry, cr 8vo .. 
Molly’s Heroine, cr 8vo ........ ecbaanse piseeaseon 
M.P.’s in Session, from Mr. Punch, 4to 
















Nesbit (E.), Leaves of Life, cr 8vo 
New (C.), Baptism of the Spirit, cr Sv 
Page (J.), Bishop Crowther, cr &vo ........ — 
Parsons (C. R.), The Little Woman in Grey, cr 
Pirkis (C. L.), The Road from Ruin, 2 vols, 8vo...... 





™. 





sabiinniemeiaidl (Partridge) 5/0 
Letters on Artillery, by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen ...(Stanford) 7/6 
Lusted (C. T.), Semblance, and other Poems, Cr 8VO ........seeeee (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
.--(Douglas) 21/0 
(Jarrold) 2/6 
..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
sabeoaeaal (Nelson) 3/6 
sianperendel (Bradbury) 5/0 
Myers (J. B.), T. J. Comber, Missionary Pioneer to the Congo ...(Partridge) 1/6 
Napier (Sir J.), Lectures, Essays, &c., 8V0 ..........s000 sevens seicseen (Longmans) 12/6 
. (Longmans) 5/0 
.....(Nisbet) 5/0 
(Partridge) 1/6 
(Partridge) 2/6 
. Blackett) 21/0 


S? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. i 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, iversi 
8t. po on ag N.B. — : re Vahey, 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. . 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


STE: LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 











f i Principal Subjects taken :—French, 

Porter (J. L.), Through Samaria to Galilee, 4t0  .......00..0...ceeeeeseeeee (Nelson) 10/6 | Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. One vacancy.—Miss WILLS is at present 
Prescott (T.), Christianity Made Science, cr 8vo .. ms & Norgate) 6/0 | in England. Letters to be addressed, ‘‘ Care of W. H. Pryer, Esq., National 
Priest’s Ceremonial, Cr 8V0 ...........0.0+ coseseescees sebatexscasueas (Pickering) 2/6 | Provincial Bank of England, Okehampton, S. Devon.’’ 

Proctor (F. B.), Words in Season, cr Svo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 4/6 | - 

Parnell (F.), Dust and Diamonds, cr 80 ....sssssccccsssssseeeee Ward & Downey) 6/0 CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile’ 90 
Pyle (H.), Otto of the Silver Hand, 4to ............0+ sssetssesseseeee(S. Low) 8/6 J 


Robertson (W. B ), Life of, by J. Brown, er 8vo ........ eeossnenbensneel (Maclehose) 7/6 
Roger (W.), Life Aboard a British Privateer in the Time of Queen Anne, 

8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 9/0 
Sandford (H.), Thomas Poole and his Friend, 2 vols, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 15/0 
Savonarola (C.), Life and Times of, 2 vols. 8vo .......... Wessecaee weceneerael (Unwin) 32/0 
Schultze (B. §.), Displacement of the Uterus, 8V0 .......ccessceccenseeceeees (Lewis) 12/6 
Shakespere’s Works, Bedford Edition, 12 vols. 32mo (F. Warne) 21/0 
Sheridan (General P, H.), Personal Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 24/0 
Skene (J. C.), Treatment in Diseases of Women, 8V0 ....4..0..ese0eeeee0-- eewis) 28/0 
Strange Stories of Coincidence, cr 8vo ...(Redway) 6/0 
Swan (A.S_), St. Vedas, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 5/0 
Taylor (L.), Children’s Champion, cr 8V0 ........:.cc.sssesseeceeceeseetereceees Nelson) 2/0 
Thomas (K. C.), Philobiblion of R. De Bury, Bishop of Durham (C. K. Paul) 10/6 
Twilight and Candle Shades, by “ Exul,’’ cr 8vo (C. K. Paul) 5/0 



















Vallings (J, F.), esas Oheist, OF BVO osiscvesssscassecosccossseccessaseeccsnsooed (Nisbet) 2/6 
Veitch (S. F. F.), The Dean’s Daughter, 2 vols. cr Svo ..(A. Gardner) 21/0 
Viles (A. E ), Drops in Life’s Ocean, 32mo_ ...........0.06-8 <Sithibinansnan (a Bear} 1/6 
Weaver (K. H.), A Line of Light in the Days of King Arthur (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Williams (J.), Studies in the Book of Acts, 8VO ...sssssscsssessssersereee-ee(Nisbet) 6/0 
Wingfield (L.), Curse of Koshiu, cr 8vo Downey) 5/0 


Wyatt (G. E.), Lionel Harcourt, cr 8vo. seoseeseee(Nelson) 3/6 








Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 16th. Students must be over 
17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination atthe 
College on Thursday, December 20th, unless they have already passed an 
xaminati pted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition 
is £30 a term (11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


The Council are anxious to extend the benefit of the School to Girls whose 
parents do not reside in Winchester, and would be glad to hear of a Lady—having 
private means and accustomed to girls—who would start a BOARDING-HOUSE 
in connection withit. The Council would do all in their power to obtain Boarders, 
but cannot guarantee any. The School now numbers between 70 and 80, 
Applications to be sent by December 10th to the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 





for WOMEN, 














ANTED, as a CURATE, an able and good man, who 
will join heartily in religious and social work among thinking artisans 


in one of the suburbs of Birmingham.—Apply, ‘‘ Care of E. John Moseley, Post- 
Office, Birmingham.”’ 
ANTED, for the Central College of the British and 
Foreign School Society, 2 MATHEMATICAL TUTOR, who will be 
required to reside in the College, and to take part in supervision. Salary, £250, 
with rooms and commons.—Apply, on or before D ber 14th, tioning age, 
previous engagements, and degree (with name of University and College), and 
sending copies of testimonials, to ALFRED BOURNE, Esq., B.A., Borough Road 
Training College, London, S.E. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. 
—Dnuties to commence February Ist, 1889. Graduate of London Uni- 
versity preferred. Salary, £120 yearly, with furnished quarters on board.— 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent in not later than November 
28th, addressed to Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., School-Ship H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Liverpool. 
R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 
_ six months after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be glad to 
TAKE CHARGE of TWO cr THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom a mild 
climate is desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUXTON, 
Derbyshire. 
RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TO'l'TENHAM. 


FOUR ENTRANCIT SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty- 
four Guincas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full particulars, 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. 


REWERY PUPIL.—To Parents and Guardians.—A 
VACANCY OCCURS in a Jeiding Yorkshire Brewery for a PUPIL, in 
which practical and scientific brewing is taught, also malting, and every requisite 
to qualify the pupil to take the position of a Brewer at a good salary ; the locality 
is healthy, the premium asked moderate. References can be given to former 
pupils, all of whom, without exception, hold good appointments.—Apjply to 




















5 eM OunLLEGE, 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HEAD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E. A. A, SPENCER, Esq., M.A (late of Cheltenham College). 
HEAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 


The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Cooper’s Hill, or for business life. There is a Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Batb, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 

Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 


INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receive 
BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. Foreign teachers. Home comforts.—Address, Miss SEELEY, 
Windermere. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held on 
JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD- 





Head-Mistress, Miss 

















BREWERY MANAGER, 11 Weulock Terrace, York. 


MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
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B88, November 24, 1888. | 
l REAL “CUP O°’ KINDNESS.” | 7 ITERARY INVESTMENT.—SomeSHARESareavailable 
On ding of the Choicest Brands of the highest classes of Fine in a high-class publicati “sh1j a 
i A perfect blending o' z sakanal Sx Saal Ghedaana igh-c publication, well established, conducted with great economy 
77H, 1d Whiskies, in their native purity, as produced 1 nd, absolutely untam- } by a well-known writer, with a steadily increasing advertisement revenue,— 
DPENTy, z rod witb. — bap sey — C poe = artistic occupation, and poe 
rms.—. ‘ ” 
T Ww EL VE YEARS OL D. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. ‘or particulars, address, “‘ DIRECTOR,” 1 St. 
AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS, 
IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. aa P 
LL, yp A LUXURY grange ee A LADY, very well known in literature, who finds it neces- 
br Resa: NAME, ND; P . sary to —— the spring months on the Riviera, would TAKE CHARGE 
.. Reading of two or three YOUNG LADIES or YOUTHS for whom the same precaution is 
S P 
—_ p, 0. S. B O S needful. In the latter case, preparation for the Universities or other studies 
; — ly rs. O., care 0 essrs. Macmillan, 29 Bedford 
C 8 s s might be kept up.—Apply to Mrs. O f M ‘ 
ompany, B 0 S. BLENDED OLD SCOTCH. Street, Covent Garden, 
Tetary, ‘ An exquisite blending—So harmonious in combination—So 
on B 0 S. evenly balanced—So delicately toned—A flavour so rare—So tan- 
+ Boog, talisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character so novel ’ 
and co entirely its own that it may fairly claim the very first place LECT LI BR ARY 
A N B. 0. S. among high-class stimulants, Olever judges prouvcunce it “unique ) 
Se and unrivalled.” 
LRA g,0.S. _B.0.,8. is romarkable for its “delicious individuality of LIMITED. 
iiss. ssid flavour,” mellowness and softness on the palate—“ A very nectar ’’ E " . " B 
z, in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, which are more stablished in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 
B. O. S. Orless dominated by one or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
Cee eee anit of the highest clase of Whikioe prodcesa | TOWN SUB 
. D+ choice quality— end of the highest class o! iskies produced v 
et B. 0 cho eeotland—-Of guaranteed age—Unquestionably the happiest N.B SORIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA pel Annom. 
~ i 0.$ combination of the most famous types of Scotch Whiskies ever -B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
OleTy B. O. 9+ offered to the public. from Two Guineas per Annum. 
' 8.0.8 anere ‘oon - ws oe 508 ot one COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
rle Street, eee Five Ps aps, cee SE 5 aa eee ree 
; ‘ Carriage Paid on Cases of One Dozen and Upwards. 
ord. oo ; 
® Dake B.0. § B. 0. §, is sold in Square White Bottles, labelled and capsuled, BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Ord Saya the age being noti y a small label on each Bottle. Cases | The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
yr, B. O. S. harged 23 per dozen, allowed for when returned, and Is per pe ; 
ta Hiivastiw = 1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
etors are skilled Blenders of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex- See 
has just ~ re beir rm, extending nearly over the present century, they have never 2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
a em able to accomplish anything #0 de re_ite = the most a oe Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 
: ted in this special blend of B. 0.8. ey are so confident of its 
)MEN, ws reciation by Connoisseurs that they will send a single Sample Bottle, carriage 3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
paid, anywhere in the United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 33 9d, and 3s 6d respectively. For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
versity, Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 
oa PEASE, SON, AND CO., - ssid : ah 
RMS, Darlington, Durham, England. Established 1808. BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
The BROOKS’ COLLECTION.—The attention of all Patrons of Art is respect. | Binding after any pattern or design carried ont by the best workmen. 
lly called to a y on » November 27th, at i ible ti 
fully call SALE by AUCTION on TUESDAY NEXT, November 27th Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
eal. ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL at 171 Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 
GLISH STRAND, a choice and recherché collection of RARE REMARQUE 
: ARTIST PROOF nt ny Agen a eg —_ bed —— re pom 30 
blished, come before the public in eir freshness of subject, and bear NE RD . 
ater 3 aebeaiees of the various well-known Artists and Engravers, The property e to 34 BS w OXFO STREET 7 
© of B. Brooks and Sons, 2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 
90 
—— NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. A CCIDENTS pau THE YEAR USE 
N, OUND. 
given PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE j 
f the DORINDA. By the Countess | partway ‘PASSENGERS ASSURANCE >, Ww F S 
ect of Munster. 3 vols. COMPANY, 
a son, avalide, MNDON, oe 
TN, ‘on. e+ see soe OHAIRMAN. 
THROUGH the LONG) jy cosoa Armed meme, £288.50, con c Oo CO A. 
f, a | e" ° 
over f NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, Author of | Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, | Sir, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—*‘ I have never tasted 
tthe 4 “ Patricia Kemball,” ‘ Paston Carew,” &c. 3 vols. oderate ——, Favourable Conditions. Cocoa that I like so well.”” 
d an ew Concessions, 
ition Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
os West-Enp OFrFrice— 
' Novel. " EAD OFFICE E.O. . 
Lue a eee a ng ag — of “ Foot: WILLIAM J. VI AN, Secretary. 4 Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
LS, prints in the Snow,’”’ &c. vols, INSTITUTED A.D. 1696 Blindness, 

AND-IN-HAND Mr. H. LAURANCE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, la 
nose HUGH ERRINGTON. By N SOCIETY INSURANCE OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
ving MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
ISE 3 GERTRUDE Forpre, Author of “In the Old PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
ers, 4 Palazzo,” ‘* Driven Before the Storm,” &. 3 BONUSES LARGE. . po — ‘aaa —— 

.- vols, — NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, ae from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 
ND URE chstdccnnsndedssddeneatcte . 7 —_— 
%/ e ACCUMULATED FUNDS ............0.4 £2,280,731 
E. The DEATH SHIP: a No. 23 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. GRATEFUL—COMFORTIN 
2 23 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.0. ORTING. 
Ss e . ‘2 
—— Story. By W. Ciark Rusestt, Author ESTABLISHED 1851, 
of “The Wreck of the *Grosvenor,’”’ &. 3 vols, TRE EBRESO E BANK, E P Pp S ’ Ss 
Mess | eee ae Een aioe 
FS lowed on 
fF Te TOUNGEST = MISS | viretty come on em ty stowed paigreniae 
k @ GREEN. By F. W. Rosinson, Author of is eee 
t, 4 i ? are . CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimu: 
ny “Grandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols, monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, = Cc Oo Cc e) A . 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


The DUCHESS. By the 


Author of “ Molly Bawn,” ‘* Phyllis,” &¢. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


EURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur. 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on a to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





| & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 
OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





Manager, 





_ March Slst, 1884. 





THE DARLINGTON 
AMAZONS. 


This is a name given to several New Materials, 
manufactured at the well-known DARLINGTON MILLS. 


Moderate Rates. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782 


Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 





por MEATS. Also, 
SsEnce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





Absolute Security. 





F. B, MAODONALD, 








I ies sh wuld certainly see the charmin li i 
Ladie 820 X CO. ection of 
atterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 


Write for Patterns to 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


areca for INVALIDS. 





HY. PEASE and CO’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON. 


Makers of the Celebrated Cross-Warp 
Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cashmeres. 





fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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THIS DAY, SECOND THOUSAND. 





Crown 8vo, 488 pp., with 2 Portraits, price 7s 6d. 


LIFE OF 
WILLIAM B. ROBERTSON, D.D., 


IRVINE. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS AND POEMS. 
By JAMES BROWN, D.D., 


Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 


“To those who knew him, this memoir will bring back much of him that it will be a joy to remember, 
Even those who knew him not, will perceive the likeness of a character almost more lovely than that of the 
sons of men.” —Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“VIDA.” 





Next week, crown 8vo, 420 pp., price 6s. 


CGC L Ad R®R E€é. 
By the AUTHOR of “ VIDA.” 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 











COLLINSON AND _ LOCK’S 
NEW CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


FINE SILK DAMASKS AND BROCADES, BROCATILLES AND 


TAPESTRIES, CRETONNES, CHALLIS, AND CHINTZES 
OF THE FINEST DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 





An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, 





W. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 23 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


TINCTURE 





USE 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 





a 
WALTER SCOTT'S 1, 


ST. 
WORKS OF COUNT TOLST9j 
Mr. WALTER SCOTT has the pleasure tose!" 
that he has made arrangements to publish, j ANNO NIee 
Volumes, a series of Translations of Wor ottty 
eminent Russian Novelist, Count Lyof N, ot the 
These translations, direct from the Russian Tolates, 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, and admirably rer are by 
the spirit and style of the original. The Fate 
reading public will be introduced to an entir iv 
series of works by one who is probably the J Lew 
living master of fiction in Europe, and Rreatest 
whose personality and opinions—socia] ethic 
religious—a unique attention is concentrated 2 and 
those unfamiliar with the charm of Rassian fj Ty 
and especially with the works of Count Tolstot ction, 
volumes will come as a new revelation of » these 


: : Power, 
This Series begins with : 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETR 


And other Stories, 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOi, 
in ; co eee. 
is volume, which is representati 

Tolstoi’s literary activity between 1852 and if ie 
fittingly serve as a prelude and introduction to th 
which follow. Besides its own interest, much of 
has the interest of disguised autobiography ; Pr; it 
Nekhliudof, the *‘ Russian Proprietor,” suggesta te 
youthful figure of Count Tolstoi himself in one of his 
early experiences; ‘* Recollections of a Scorer” ang 
“Two Hussars ’’ are regarded as reminiscent of Cont 
Tolstoi’s gambling days. Both must have 7 
suggested by some such terrible experience as that 
told of the Count’s gambling debt in the Caucasus, 
“Lucerne” and “ Albert,” two other stories of the 
volume, are also evidently transcripts from the 
author’s own experience. The strange young pro. 
tector of the wandering singer in the one, the 
shadowy Prince Nekhliudof in the other, are both 
Count Tolstoi himself in phases quite distinct from 
those in which he is familiar at present. “Albert” 
in its peculiar realism and pathos, is one of Connt 
Tolstoi’s most exquisite sketches, and a striking 
example of his literary method, 


The SECOND VOLUME will be 


THE COSSACKS: 


A Tale of the Caucasus in the Year 1859, 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOj, 
READY NOVEMBER 26th. 

This novel was pronounced by Turgenieff "the 
greatest work in Russian fiction.” In it is presented, 
through the medium of one of the figures of the story, 
Olyénin, a phase in the evolution of Count Tolstoi’s 
peculiar views, traceable through Pierre Bezakhof in 
“‘ War and Peace,’’ and Levin, inthe now well-known 
novel, “‘ Anna Karénina,” 

Crown 8yo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 23 6d per 
vol. ; half-morocco, 5s per vol, 


WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





“A magazine of striking brilliancy.”—Graphie, 
Now ready. 
T &, 


T A. Gh A N 

CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, price ls, con 

taining a Coloured Plate from the Picture by Bastien. 

Lepage, entitled ‘* Allant a 1’ Ecole.” 

The following Stories, Poems, Pictures, &c., will be 

found inthe Christmas Double Number :— 

Miss Suarto. W. E. Norris. 

Birps 1x Lonpon. E. Whymper. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 

CARROTTINA, THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER: Ptay, 
George Grossmith. With Illustrations by W. 
Parkinson, M.A. 

Lizzir’s GOLDEN WHEELBARROW. Lady Lindsay, 

Yum-Yum: a Pua. John Strange Winter. With 
Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. 

Princess Maysiossom. Annette Lyster. With 
Illustrations by Louis Wain. 

A CASTLE In Spain: Porm. With Illustrations by 
A. Brennan, 

A SaGE OF SIXTEEN: SERIAL Story. Chaps, 7-9. 
L. B. Walford. 

Sucu a Lirtte Tuna. L. B. Walford. With Illus 
trations by Gordon Browne. 

Emmy. Katharine 8, Macquoid. 

** ATALANTA”? SCHOLARSHIPS AND READING UNION— 

III. Wasuineton Irving. Clementina Black. 

— ee as Ir Was anp As IrIs. W.P. Frith, 


London: Hatcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
HE INFLUENCE ot 
CHRISTIANITY on WAR. By J. F. BeTuuxt- 
Baker, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
** Esto ergo etiam bellando pacificus.’”’—AvUGUSTINE. 


Cambridge: MacmiLtian and Bowes. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


D MEI PARIS, 187, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—EnreesleD 


EXISTENCE.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy; 
it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defec- 
tive food and impure air. In obstructions or conge® 
tions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organs, 
these Pills are especially serviceable and eminently 
successful. They should be kept in readiness in 
every family, as they are a medicine without a fault 
for young persons and those of feeble constitutions. 
They never cause pain, or irritate the most sensitive 
nerves, or most tender bowels. Molloway’s Pillsare 
the best known purifiers of the blood, and the best 
promoters of absorption and secretion, and remove 
all poisonous and noxious particles from both solids 
and fluids, 
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“orunesQU AUSTRALASTA— 
pOTURESQUE 1p AUSTRALASIA— 
figrORESQUE, . AUSTRALASIA 
easy, AUSTRALASTA 


Sail now ready, prioo 7d, of an entirely New 
” 


‘Work, entitled 
CASSELL’S PICTURESQUE AUS- 
TRALASIA. 


A Delineation by Pen and Pencil 
he Scenery, the Towns, and the Life of the 
Pt e in Town and Bush, throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
andthe Adjacent Islands. By Epwarp E. Morris, 
M.A. Oxford, Professor of English, &c., in the 
Melbourne University, assisted by Eminent 
Writers in the various Colonies. With upwards of 
ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
executed expressly for the Work. To be com- 
pleted in about 40 Parts. pl 
3 at all Booksellers’, or pest-free from 
14 Prospectnses ae Publishers. 








Now ready, Part I., price 7d. 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. 
EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

In order that the lllustrations may be of the 
highest quality, artists have been specially com- 
missioned by the Publishers to travel through 
Australasia to prepare OriginaL Drawines for the 
Work, and a faithful pictorial record has thus at a 
great expense been obtained. 

Now ready, Part I., price 7d. 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. 
EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 

Whilst the pictorial element will be of surpassing 
attraction, the narrative of the remarkable His- 
qoricaL Episopss in the history of the Colonies will 
render the Work full of interest to the reader. 
Stories about the past, the rush in the days of the 
Gotp Fever, the troubles of the young society, the 
Eureka Stockade, the GoLD RoBBERIES, the BusH- 
RANGERS, are of universal interest. In the case of 
New Zealand the Maorr Wars claim an important 
share inthe record. Great stress will be laid on the 
first settlements and of the days of the pioneers. 


Now ready, Part I., price 7d. 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA. 
ExTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS, 

Accounts will be given of the various modes of life 
in the Colonies, especially where these differ from 
modes of life e'sewhere. The processes of GoLp- 
mustnG, both alluvial and quartz—the various fea- 
tures of SQuaTTING both on sheep and cattle stations 
—the lifeand work in VINEYARDS, will be dealt with ; 
nor will the hardships of the selectors in gloomy 
Forests or on desolate plains be forgotten. 
*,* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 
Cassetit & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 











i Just published, 210 pp., crown 8y0, 2s 6d. a 


The SON of MAN in HIS RELATION 
to the RACK, A Re-examination of Matthew 
x5Y,, 31-46. 

“A thoughtful and ably written work, and being 
filled with the spirit of practical Christianity, is 
calculated to do good.” —Scotsman, 

“This vigorous little book, which is so full of first- 
hand thoughts, and so imbued with the spirit of 

Christ, that it richly deserves perusal by all who are 

searchers after truth.’’—Nonconformist, 

“Such healthy teaching as this is much needed, and 
cannot fail to do good.” —Bradford Observer. 

“The spirit in which the work is written is excel- 
lent.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

“There is in this book much plain and very impor- 
tant teaching as to the true motive and spirit of the 
worship and service of God.’’— Christian. 

London: Loyemans and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RP. THOMAS PRESCOTT, M.A.— 
LU CHRISTIANITY MADE SCIENCE; or, a 
Life’s Thoughts on Religion and Morals. 
PR ay wok Sm, 14 Henrietta Street, 
arden, Lo: 3; and 2 i 
Btreet, Edinborehe ndon; and 20 South Frederick 


Now ready, price 9d; post-free, 10d. 


ARIS ILLUSTRE— 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text. 
nn appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
— simultaneously with the French Edition in 


Sole Aputs mo Lag oe Edition of “ Paris 
y a roughout the orld, the INTER.- 
NATIONAL NEWS COM PANY, Bream’s Buildings, 


Tllustré 


Chancery Lane, London, E.C. (and New York). 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


MR. FRITH’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 
(Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘My Life and Reminiscences.”) 
By W. P. FRITH, RA. 
In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. FRITH’S 


REMINISCENCES, recently published in 2 vols. 8vo, is now ready in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


OUR RARER BIRDS. _ By Charles Dixon, Author of 


** Rural Bird Life.’’ With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. In demy 8yo, 143. 


JOHN FRANCIS and the “ATHENZUM:” a Literary 


Chronicle of Half-a-Century, By Joun C. Francis, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 243. 
LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Charles W. Wood, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Through Holland.”’ In demy 8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 14s, 


RURAL ITALY. An Agricultural Survey of the Present 
Condition of the Italian Peninsula and Sicily. By W. Ne_tHorre Breavucierk, late of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Embassy at Rome. In demy 8vo, 9s. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and 


Saladin. By Watter Besant, M.A., and E. H. Patmer, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. A 
New and Revised Edition, in large crown 8vo, with Map and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. By Frances Eleanor 


Troops, Author of “ Black Spirits aud White.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By Florence Warden, Author 


of “A Dog with a Bad Name,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


CAROLINE. By Lady Lindsay. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
The ROGUE. By W. Norris, Author of “ A Bachelor’s 


Blunder,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
From MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fothergill, Author of 


“The First Violin,” “ Kithand Kin,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 











RICHARD BENTLEY = and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





A NEVER-FAILING HELP WITH CHILDREN. 


Paper Boards, Ss U N D A ¥. 
3/- FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume contains A416 pages, illustrated with 





Elegant cloth, 
extra gilt, 


u/* 
250 Original Illustrations. 


“ Well printed, well illustrated, and well written.’"—Morning Post. 
‘“‘ Deservedly a favourite.”’—Saturday Review. 


Daintily Coloured 











GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


ALL WHO 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 

been noglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 

Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 








8, post-free, 


1 
[DIGESTION : its Causes and Cure, 


By Joun H. Crarge, M.D. 


a and Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. i 3 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of eeers. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. : 





ORELLA MARMALADE, 
ost delici 3 
Strictly Non-Alcoholic Wing, ' MORELIA 


of the Mak 
Maidstone, ers, THOMAS G 


the 
ORELLA aunt bee 
q tkling—products of the famous Kent *Morella 
erry—can be bought cf or i any Grocer, and 
NT and SONS, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
as 
M A G N E S I A a ptt snaps ge and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For DECEMBER, price 1s, contains Full-Page Illustrations by :— 
C. E. Perugini (in colour). 
Henry Ryland (in colour). 
William Padgett (in colour). 
George Morton (in colour). 
W. Biscombe Gardner. 
G. H. Harlowe. 
W. J. Hennessy. 
Hugh Thomson. 
And Contributions as follow :— 
La BELLE AMERICAINE aS ie we By W. E. Norris. 
Surrey Farm-Hovuses son as .» By Grant Allen. 
With Illustrations by Biscombe Gardner. 
Tur House oF THE Wotr. Chaps. 5-6. By S. J. Weyman. 
A RamMBLE THROUGH NORMANDY...  ..._ By R. Owen Allsop. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
OnE NIGHT “ a vn is By Arthur Paterson. 
THE ANGLER’S SONG, FROM Isaac WALTON. 
Done into Pictures by Hugh Thomson. 
un By P. Shaw Jeffrey. 
ee Bs ... By W. Archer and Robert W. Lowe. 
With numerons Illustrations. 
nbs ss Sis ... By Michael Drayton. 
Illustration by Henry Ryland. 
Chaps. 6-8, ... ses By F. Marion Crawford, 
Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


WASSAIL ... : ales 
MacBeEtTH ON THE STAGE 


Love’s FAREWELL 


Sant’ ILaRIo. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 350, for DECEMBER, price ls, 


ConTENTS. 

1, Cressy. By Bret Harte. (Concluded.) 

2. How THE GERMAN SoLpieR 18s Mape. By an English Company-Officer, 

3. Str RicHarD FansHAWE. By J. W. Mackail. 

4, NaMEs In Fiction. By George Saintsbury. 

5. SaynpRO GALLOTTI. 

6. Russia AND Enatanp. By H. G. Keene. 

7. Some LESSONS FROM THE BIMETALLIC CONFERENCE. ByC, B. Roylance Kent, 

8. Mrs. BARRETT BROWNING. 

9. EnGLIsH Sappuics. By the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. 

10, MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 5-6. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 


CONTENTS. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 

Sir Joun Luspock, 

WALTER WREN. 

Professor Ray LANKESTER. 

The Epiror. 
A SCULPTOR and a SHRINE. Samve. Butter, 
The ‘LAST WORD” on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Professor BRENTANO 

(University of Vienna). 

RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
““SUUM CUIQUE.” H. Artuur Kennepy, 
The PROGRESS of WOMAN.—Part I. 

In POLITICS. Mrs, Henry Fawcett. 

In LITERATURE. Lvcas Mater, 

In SCHOLARSHIP. Miss CLlougu (Newnham). 

In MEDICINE, Mrs. ScHariies, M.B. 
ONE of the FORTY. Atrnonse Dauber. 
A DECORATIVE SOCIETY, 
RECENT LITERATURE. 


Epwarp GARNETT, 


Harry QUILTER, 


ILLUSTRATIONS (Full-Page). 
“DAWN.” Miss Erxet Kina, 
** SLEEP.” 
“JACK.” Miss Nettie Hvxtey, 
“IMOGEN.” Madame Canztani (née Starr). 
“A STUDY.” Mrs. Jopiina, 
**WOMAN’S PLACE,” 
“A STUDY in JENA.” Miss A. C, CHANNER. 
** DAVID and GOLIATH.” WH. A. Kennepy. 
“JUDITH.” Herwoop SuMNER, 
The ARTS and CRAFTS. WALTER CRANE. 
The MAN with the STAFF, TasacHerTrr. 


And Fifteen Smaller Illustrations. 


Mrs. HenRIETTA Rag, 


Mrs, PERUGINIL 





READY ON NOVEMBER 26th, 





Price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
F 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


With nearly Seventy Illustrations, of which more than ¢ 


wi 
Fall-Page. The Frontispiece is printed in delicate Flee 


tint, 


ConTENTS, 
Near THE Foot or Mr. WuiTEFace. Drawn by Bruce Crane, 


Fillebrown. (Frontispiece.) engraved by 
WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Drawings by W. Hamilton Gibsov, Bruce Pci 4 J.D. Wooden wl from 


Marphy, W. L. Palmer, J. H. Twachtman, and f: 
expressly for the Magazine, 
THE Maponna, Ellen Burroughs. 
Squire FiveratHom. H.C. Bunner. Illustrated by C, Jay Taylor, 
WHEN Love Passep By. Solomon Solis-Cohen. 
Oxp Giass 1x New Winpows. Will H. Low. With Reproductions of g 


rom Photographs made 


Glass Windows by John La Farge, Lou's C. Tiffany, Francis Lathro spin 
Armstrong, Lyell Carr, and Will H. Low; from the Artiste’ Geer Maitland 
and from Photographs. te’ Original Cartoons, 


At THE Station. Rebecca Harding Davis. Illustrated by Alfred Kappes, 

TreLtu Me Some Way. Lizette Woodworth Reese, , 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.—II, 
Illustrated by William Hole. 

Tue LION OF THE NILE: A MYSTERY OF CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Vedder. 

SanDro BOorricEtt. 
Works of Botticelli. 

Bre Kiyp To Tuysetr. KE. S. Martin. 

MEMORIES oF THE Last Firty Years.—III. Lester Wallack. Witha Portrai 
of Mr, Wallack (from a Photograph taken for the Magazine in July, 1888) Ton 
Gilbert (from a Painting by J, Alden Weir), and others, ’ 

7 Bap Men. W.M.Taber, With Illustrations by M. J. Burns and Francis 

ay. 

THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 
by Will H. Low. 
WINTER EVENING. 

Twachtman. 

THE Roses oF THE SeNoR. John J.a Becket. Illustrated by Robert Blum, 

THE DeAp Nymru. Charles Henry Liders, 

Str Hugo's Cuorce. James Jeffrey Roche. -* 

A Curistmas SzeRMON. Robert Louis Stevenson. With a Decorative Headband 
by E, H. Blashfeld. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand; 


D. APPLETON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


Vol. V. (PICK to SUMI), just out. 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPZADIA of AMERICAN 


BIOGRAPHY. Edited by General James Grant WILSON and Joun Fisxz, 
Contains Articles on about 20,000 Prominent Native and Adopted Citizens of 
the United States; also the Names of several thousand Eminent Persons of 
Canada and all the other Countries of North and South America ; as well as 
more than 1,000 Persons of Foreign Birth who are closely identified with 
American History. With Portraits, Woodcuts, &c. To be completed in Six 
Volumes. Now ready, Vols. I. to V., large 8vo, cloth or buckram, 24s each; 
or sheep, 30s each. 

“A valuable and substantial addition to the literature of the reference library 
PT: Will be welcome to all students of American History as a valuable and 
trustworthy work of general interest.”—Scotsman. 

‘More valuable than the similar Cyclopedia now being published in this 
country.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FROEBEL (FRIEDR.)—The EDUCATION 


of MAN. Translated from the German and Annotated by W. N. Haruas, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


The ADVANCE-GUARD of WESTERN 


CIVILISATION. By James R, Gitmore (“ Edmund Kirke.’’) With Map, 
and Portrait of James Robertson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


BOARDMAN (GEO. D.)—The DIVINE MAY, 


from the NATIVITY to the TEMPTATION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
‘A most helpful work, full of ripe Biblical scholarship, tender and devout 
feeling, and fresh and practical teaching. It is a work which the devout will 
read with pleasure and profit, and which preachers may consult with advantage. 
—Literary World, 


CALIFORNIA of the SOUTH: its Physical 


Geography, Climate, Resources, Routes of Travel, and Health-Resorts, 
Being a Complete Guide to Southern California. By WaLTER LinDLeyY, M.D, 
and J. P. Wipnry, A.M., M.D. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
New Edition, fully Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 
**Drs, Lindley and Widney, th ves respected practiti 's of Los Angelos 
and the sons of time-honoured residents, have just published their eomplete 

= guide-book......9uch a volume has long been needed.”—Literary 

Torld, 


D. APPLETON and CO., Caxton House, Paternoster Square, London. 
“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS" 


“The annual consumption of this favourite beverage affords a striking wed 
of the widespread demand which exists for table-water of absolute purity, a” 
it is satisfactory to find that wherever one travels, in either hemisphere, it 8 to 
be met with; it is ubiquitous, and should now be known as the Cosmopolit-n 


(To be continued.) Robert Lonis Stevenson 


Tllustrated by Elihg 
George Hitchcock. TIlustrated by the Author, after 


Ellen M. H.Gates, With a Drawing and Decoration 


A. Lampman, Illustrations from a Paiuting by J. H, 

















London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


Table Water. ‘Quod ab omnibus quod ubique.’’’—British Medical Journal, 
August 25th, 1888, 
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POPULAR EDITIONS. 


——— 


Hf WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW, 2s 6d each. 
1, The BIBLE in SPAIN. With Portrait. 
9 The GYPSIES of SPAIN. 
AVENGRO ; The Scholar—The Gipsy— 


3, L and the Priest. 

4, The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to 
: vengro. 

5 WILD WALES: its People, Language, 
and Boenery. Also, post 8vo, 5s. 


s, ROMANO LAVO-LIL; English Gypsies, 


their Poetry and Habitations. 


The REJECTED ADDRESSES; or, the New 
Theatrum Poetarum. By JamMrFs and HORACE SMITH, With Illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 1s, or fine paper, 3s 6d, 

ESOP’S FABLES: a New Version, chiefly 
from Original Sources, By Rev. Toomas James. With 100 Illustrations by 
Tenniel. 


(HILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By 


Lord Byron. With Portrait and Illustrations, 1s. 
By Dean 


The FALL of JERUSALEM. 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


Mirman. 1s. 
LORD BYRON. Post 8vo, 2s 6d ; or cloth, 3s 6d, 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY THE LATE REV. G, R. GLEIG. 


Post 8vo Editions, 23 or 3s 6d each. 


LIFE of the FIRST LORD CLIVE, the 


Founder of the British Empire in India. By G. R. Guzia, M.A., late 
Chaplain-General of the Forces. 3s 6d. 
By the Same. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


With a Selection from his Correspondence, 3s 6d. 


The STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 


LOO, From Authentic Sources. 33 6d. 


The CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMY 


at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, 1814-1815, 2s. 


SALE’S BRIGADE in AFGHANISTAN. 


With the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. 2s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORK BY SIR HENRY MAINE. 


Now ready, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Being the 


Whewell Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1837, By 
the late Sir Henry Marne, K.O.8.1., LL.D., F.R.S. 











By the Same, uniform with the above. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the 


Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo, 12s. 


LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY 


of INSTITUTIONS. In Continuation of the above Work. 8vo, 12s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST 


and WEST. 8yo, 12s, 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and 


CUSTOM. 8vo, 12s, 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. I. Prospects 


of Popular Government.—II. Nature of Democracy.—III, Age of Progress. 
—IV. Constitution of the United States. 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Books by POST at 3d in the 1s Discount.—Orders 
J despatched on day of receipt of order on the above terms. If the full 
published price is remitted with the order, the difference after deducting cost of 
Postage will be enclosed with the parcel. Full reference catalogue of 124 pp. 
Post-free on application.—ALFRED Wi LSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
WI e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
RAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
: ADING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 








“‘We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.”—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


“The whole range ef literary bio 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightfal autobiography of James Nasmyth.””—Edinburgh Revicw. 
A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched by Rajon, 8vo, 
16s, my still be obtained. 


LIFE and LABOUR: 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s 6d 
each. 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr. 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


2s, 7s 6d, or 2s 6d, 
We hardly ever 


Illustrated, 63. 
phy may be searched in vain for a more 


or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius, 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6s each, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 


CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 


trated by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Illus- 


trated, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR toINDIA. By Gasriet Bonvator. With 250 Illus- 
trations by Albert Pépin, 2 vols. royal 8vo. [In a few days, 





LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woods 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert C. Leslie, 
large crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 


[This day. 


Ditke. Demy 8vo, 93. 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. By E. 


W. Parton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, large crown 8vo, 123. 
[This day. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA. By 


Mrs. WALKER, Avthor of “‘ Eastern Life and Scenery.” With 78 Illustra- 


tions, demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


“ Mrs. Walker sketches with graphic pen and clever pencil...... The author kas 


carried away and preserved for the enjoyment of others delightful reminiscences 
of the people and the country.”’—Scotsman. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count de 


FaLLoux. Translated from the French by C, B. Pitman, 2 vols. demy Svo, 
32s. 
“These volumes are to us the most interesting and instructive that have issned 


from the press of France for many years. They are the posthumous record of 


t of one of the noblest of men who have taken part in 





the op and ) L 
modern French history.’”’"—Edinburgh Review. 


MODERN METHUSELAHS ; 


or, Short 


Biographical Sketches of a few advanced Nonagenariansor actual Centenarians 
who were distinguished in Art, Science, Literature, or Philanthropy. Also 
brief notices of some individuals remarkable chiefly for their longevity. With 
an Introductory Chapter on “ Long-Lasting.”” By JouN Born Batrey. 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d, ; 
**A curious and interesting volume...... Well written, entertaining, and in- 


structive.”’—Morning Post. 


In a few days will be ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by “VIOLET FANE.” 
THE 


STORY OF HELEN DAVENANT. 


By “FIGOLET PANE 
Author of “ Denzil Place,” &c. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Annuals, &c, A Large and Choice Stock, 
bindings, suitable for presents, well displ 





PERNDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
IODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Export and country orders punctually executed. 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C, Catalogues gratis and postage-free. 


HEAP BOOKS.—3d Discount in the Shilling allowed off 

the Published Prices of all New Books, School-Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, 
many in handsome calf and morocco 
ayed in Show-Rooms, to select from. 
—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The ORIGIN of PLUM-PUDDING, and 


other Fairy-Tales. By Frank Hupson, Author of “The Last Hurdle.” 
With Coloured Illustraticns by Gordon Browne. 


FOUR NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 5s. 


NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, the Hunted Man. 


By W1Lt1AM WESTALL. 53. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 53. 


The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM: a 


Yarn of New Guinea. By Hume NisBet. Profusely Illustrated, 63. 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


TOILERS of BABYLON. By B. L. Farjeon. 


38 vols. [Neat week, 


MISS HILDRETH. By A. de Grasse Stevens, 


Author of *‘ Old Boston,” &c. 3 vols. 


The POWER of the HAND. By Mrs. 


Nottey, Author of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. 


PERIWINKLE: an Autobiography. By 


ARNOLD Gray, Author of ‘‘The Wild Warringtons,” &c. 


FIRE. By Mrs. Diehl. 2 vols. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


DUST and DIAMONDS. By Thomas Purnell. 
6s. 
ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By the Author of 


‘*Three-Cornered Essays.” 3s 6d. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUN 


KEAN. By J. Fitzaeratp Mo.uuoy. 2 vols., 21s. 
** Altogether fascinating.’’—Globe. . 




















The NEW LIFE of CARLYLE. 


The STORY of THOMAS CARLYLE. By 


A.S. ARNOLD. 6s. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, with 4 aps, crown 8vo, cloth, Ss 6d. 


THE LEAST OF ALL LANDS. 


Seven Chapters in the Topography of Palestine in 
Relation to its History. 


By WILLIAM MILLER, C.LE., LL.D., 
Principal of the Madras Christian College, and Fellow of the University of Madras. 


Just published, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


An Authentic Narrative of Chinese Boy-Life. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, a Native of China. 
‘The peculiar charm of this book arises from the fact that it gives for the first 
time an account of the inner life of a Chinese family...... Such a revelation has 


never before been made public, and its novelty is equalled in attraction by the 
modesty and simplicity with which it is told.”—Academy. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 
APPROVED BY THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Just published, in Four Books, 4d each ; or complete in 1 vol., cloth, 2s 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING FOR 
CHILDREN. 
Containing Sixty-eight Examples Selected from Domestic 


and Common Objects, Tools, Toys, and Games, Familiar 
to every Child, with Full Instructions and Paper 


for Copying. 
Produced under the Active Superintendence of E, J. POYNTER, R.A. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Now published, with New Frontispiece and Illustrated Cover, 
T RIBUTE 


TO 
SATAN. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.” 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Ces. 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOK: 


NOW READY, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 
The LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 
ROLA. By Professor PasQuaLEe VILuARI. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, DD 
The COMING of the FRIARS, and oth, 
er Medi 
Sketches. By the Author of * Arcady: ForB 5 disy 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ether, Wee Worse,” &o, ul 
By the AUTHOR of “ HUNTING TRIPS of a RANCHMay Oe 
RANCH LIFE and the HUNTING TRAIL 
THEODORE RoosEveELT. Profusely Illustrated, small 4to, cloth elega 2 
“*Spirited descriptions, admirably printed and copi i mt, 2s, 
Mall Gazette. sited illusteated,” pj) 
By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Darmesteter), 
The END of the MIDDLE AGES: Eggs 
Questions in History. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1Cs 6d, [Read 
PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and PHRASES of A 
AGES. Classified Subjectively and Arranged Alphabetically, B LL 
Curisty, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, half-cloth, gilt tops, 21s, ~* 4 Romer 


A NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS,” JUST om” 
PERSIA. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. Tllustrations ay 


Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s; Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s 64, 


The GREAT DIVINE SECRET. By Rey, 


Roberts, Author of ‘‘ The History of Balaam,” &c, Boards, 1s, liad 


Translated by Trany ON 


ays a 


Y Meat wee, 





“UNWIN’S NOVEL LIST.” 


These Volumes average about 300 pp. each, small crown 8vo, and a: bese 
and strongly bound in limp cloth, price 23 a clearly Printej 
VOLUME III. JUST READY, 


CONCERNING OLIVER KNOX. By G. Colmor, 


READY NOVEMBER 26rn, the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. Price ls. 


Some OF THE CONTENTS. 

Litre Saint Exizasetu. By Mrs, Frances H. Burnett. Llustrated, 
Tur SItver Heart. By Mrs. Holman Hunt. Illustrated. 
NovEL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. By Elizabeth Champney. Illustrated. 
Bicers GRIMLUND'S CuRrisTMAS VACATION. Hjalmar H. Boyesen. Ilustratoj 

And many other Amusing Stories and Articles, profusely and beautifylis 
Illustrated. y 
The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price ls 4d, 

fome or THE DECEMBER Contents, 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Geo. R. Parkin, 
HENRY WarpD BEECHER’S LAST MANUSCRIPT. 
From Srnar TO SHECHEM. By Edward L. Wilson. Illustrated, 
Lonpon. By Henry James. [Illustrated by J. Pennell. 
Oxp ITauiaN Masters: Duccio. By W. J. Stillman. Illustrated. 
LIFE ON THE GREAT SIBERIAN RoOAv. By Geo. Kennan. Illustrated. 
Topics OF THE TimME.—OPEN LETTERS.—Bric-a-Brac; &e. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NEW MILITARY BOOKS. 


LETTERS ON ARTILLERY, 


By Prince Krarr zu HOHENLOHE INGELFINGRY, 





cloth, with 6 folding Plates, price 7s 6d. [ Ready. 


GERMAN FIELD EXERCISE, 1800. 


Being a Translation of PART II. of the NEW 
GERMAN DRILL-BOOK. By Captain W. H. Sawyer, 
Brigade-Major Ist Brigade, Aldershot. 18mo, cloth, 
price ls; per post, 1s 2d. [ Immediately, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, pe 3s 6d net, post-free, 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, - 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second- Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices, Square 
8vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges, A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 

By Miss THACKERAY. ss 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, of 
in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


peeeeerss ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe ve one £8, 000,000 








CLAIMS PAID 4. eo eres ve wee: 10,000,000 


Translated by Major N. L. Watrorp, R.A. Crown 8y0, | 
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saMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 


At all BOOKSELLERS’ and the LIBRARIES. 


ACTORS: being Recollections, 
0 . REC hg ated Cases Personal, of late Distinguished Performers of 

Gritical, 2 With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr, WEst- 

et Sianst0%. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s. 

LAND ’s memoirs of ‘ Recent Actors’ may be recommended as excellent 
“Dr. Maren Jarl but thoroughly interesting, impartial, and wholly genial, 
peading...-++ Se book de be commended to those by whom the ordinary chronicles 
 Naoeny ja esteemed mere draff and husks,”’—World. 

RUIT from the WRITINGS of 
FLOW ERS and raEn STOWE. Smali post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


Ww ZEALAND of TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By 


late Chairman of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative 
ee en. eaibor of ‘New Zealand as It Is,” “‘ Raphael ben Isaac,” &e. 


With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
TENT LIFE in TIGER LAND: being 


, i iniscences of a Pioneer Planter in an 
Years’ Sporting a Inauis, Minister for Public Instruction, 





Twelve 
dian Frontier 


bare Hon. JAMES 
Districts By oe Maori”), Author of “Our New Zealand Consins,’’ &c, 
a 8vo, with numerous Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


‘to? &c,, is the best book of hunting adventure we have seen for 
cient Lites to agine Allan Quatermain in real life, and you have Mr. 
may ® His stories of what he and bis friends actually did in the jungles of an 
oe frontier district outdo in graphic power and exciting adventu re anythin 
that Mr. Rider Haggard has imagined.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Now ready. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Complete in itself, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. : 
The LAST MASS: a Story. By WALTER BESANT, With 9 Illustra- 
tions, drawn by Charles Green. ie 
Tae Vierna’s DAUGHTER. From a Painting by F. S. Church, owned by Mr. 
John Gellatly. (Frontispiece.) sae ; 
A Lixety SToRY: — By William Dean Howells. With 2 Illustrations 
ington. 
oie: ‘Grony. By William W. Archer. With 3 Illustrations by 
5k tooo N.A. By George W. Sheldon, With 6 Illustrations, from a 
Sketch by C. Y. Turner, and Original Paintings and Drawings by F. s. Church. 
ACurisT“aS MySTERY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Theodore Child. With 
12 Illustrations by L. O. Merson. ‘i ¢ ; 
Tur Front YARD: AStToRY. By Constance Fenimore Wilson, With 4 Illustra- 
tions by 0. 8. Reinhart and H. Fenn. — : ; : 
AMpsicut Rabie. By William Hamilton Gibson, With 12 Illustrations by 
William Hamilton Gibson. 
SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Limited, 
8T, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BEMROSE AND SONS’ LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: Deism and 


Sir Fitzjames Stephen. By Witti1am Arrtuor, Author of ‘‘ The Tongue of 
Fire,” “On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law,” &c, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


RELIGION WITHOUT GOD: (1), Positivism 


and Mr, Frederick Harrison; (2), Agnosticism and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
By Witt1aM ArTHUR. Separately :—POSITIVISM, crown 8yo, sewed, 2s; 
AGNOSTICISM, crown 8vo, sewed, 4s 6d. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of WOOD-CARVING.  Con- 


taining upwards of 130 Original and Selected Designs for the Guidance of 
Amateurs, and Imparting all necessary Information to Beginners in this 
Useful Art. By Wittiam Bemrose, Seventeenth Edition, Enlarged, 
Illustrated. 

Demy 4to, cloth, 63, 


MANUAL of BUHL WORK and MAR- 


QUETRY. With 90 Coloured Designs and Illustrations for Learners in these 
Arts. By Witt1am Bemrosek, Author of *‘ Manual of Wood-Carving,” &c. 
Third Edition, 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


FOOD and ITS PREPARATION: a Course 


of Twenty Lectures, delivered to upwards of $0) Girls from Elementary 
Schools. By Mrs. W. T. Greenup, Examiner to the South Kensington 
School of Cookery. Third Edition. 


Crown 8yo, ls. 


COOKERY for an INCOME of £200 a 


YEAR. Containing a Week’s Dinners complete for each Month in the Year, 
with Instructions for Cooking, at an Expense for Meat not exceeding 12s per 
week, By Mrs, WARREN. 
om This is a capital compendium of cookery, which will be found suitable not 
alone for those whose income is £4 per week, but for those whose means are 
much more limited.”—Huddersfield News, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d; large paper, 3ls 6d. 


The ART of the OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 


By LM. Soron. Second Edition, Revised. With an Appendix on Foreign 
Imitations of English Earthenware, Illustrated by the Author. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in a letter acknowledging a copy of this work, writes:— 
on hen I accepted your offer orally, I had no idea how interesting and how 
autifal a work you were about to present to me. Mr. Solon, indeed, teaches 
us English people lessons of a delightful surprise. I had no idea how high this 
race had stood in the early stage of a most remarkable art, and I hope this testi- 
monial from a foreign but not unfriendly source will prove an effectual incentive 
to future excellence,” 





London: BEMROSE and SONS, 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—Mr. RIDER HAGGARD'S New 
Novel, “COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: 
a Tale of Country Life,” will be ready at 
all Libraries on December 3rd, in 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE’S LIFE. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., &c. From his Memoirs 
and Private and Official Papers, By Stantey Lane-PooLe. With 3 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


** It is seldom that a biography claims such universal interest as this does...... 
A book which the public, surfeited with biographies, yet recognises instinctively 
as a brilliant exception to a tedious rule; a work which reminds us that it is 
possible for biography to be not only not dull, but as readable as the best history 
and superior to much romance,”—Daily Telegraph, 


COMPLETION of T. HILL GREEN’S WORKS. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 


Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by R. L. NeTTLE- 
SHIP, Fellow of Balliol College. 3 vols. Vol. III. MISCELLANIES. With 
Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and Portrait, 8vo, 21s. 


*,* Vols. I, and IL., price 16s each. 


** The concluding volume of the late Professor Green’s collected works is in many 
respects the most interesting ; for if it gives us less of the philosopher than its 
two predecessors did, it gives us more of the man—the man whom Mrs, Humphry 
Ward has recently made known to the great mass of ‘general readers’ by the 
striking thongh decidedly imaginative picture which she has drawn of him in 
* Robert Elsmere,’ ’—St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHORS of “ THREE in NORWAY.” 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. Ciutrrersucs, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors, 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


** A narrative of veritable adventure, hardship, and exploration...... Readers of 
the former book will know what they may expect; and, if they like a rollicking 
and lively style, their expectations will bo fully gratified...... We own to having 
been entertained from the first page to the last.”"—Saturday Review. 


PHYSICAL REALISM: being an Ana- 


lytical Philosophy from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data 


of Sense. By THomas Case, M.A,, Fellow and Senior Tutor, C.C.C. Oxford. 
8yvo, 15s. 

FORCE and ENERGY: a Theory of 
Dynamics. By Grant ALLEN, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MASKS or FACES? A Study in the Psy- 


chology of Acting. By Witt1am ArcHER. Crown 8yo, 6s 6d, 


PEN and INK: Papers on Subjects of More 


or Less Importance, By BranpeR Matruews. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEAVES of LIFE: Verses. By E. Nesbit, 


Author of ‘‘ Lays and Legends.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses, By ANDREW Lana. Fcap. 8yo, 6s. 
EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev, WiLt1t1am Hunt. Fcap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By 


KATHARINE Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild- 
Flower,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 25s 6d. ‘ 
“ A thoronghly good and pleasant novel, suchas it isa pleasure to recommend.” 
—Guardian. 


The SON of a STAR: a Romance of the 


Second Century. By Bexsamry Warp Ricuarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 


*,* The events upon which this story is founded relate to Bar-Cochebas or Bar- 
Cohab, the last of the great leaders of the Jewish people in the final struggle for 
national independence, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





VOL. I. NOW READY, containing A to C, pp. 911, crown 4to, cloth, 10s‘6d. 


THE SWEDENBORG CONCORDANCE. 


A Complete Work of Reference to the Theological 
Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 


By Rev. JOHN FAULKNER POTTS, B.A. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 36 Bloomsbury Street, 
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A SELECTION FROM SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATION 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author of 


“Thyrza,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


73 D emg" 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy 


Lilian,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF | NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION oF THE COMPLET, 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. — 
To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containing a Frontispiece, 
bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s 6d per Volume, 
Vol. II., SHIRLEY, by CHARLOTTE Bronte, 
Will be ready on November 26th. 


WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


_ _Lo be comprised in Sixteen Monthly Volum 
This Edition will contain three Portraits of Mr. Browning and : fon Tine. 
Vol. VIIL, THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books I, to matron, 
Will be ready on November 26th. “on, 





m Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 66. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


“ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 10-12.— CONCERNING SHEEP.” —“ The OTHER ENGLISHMAN.”—“ NOT SEER BUT Slug 
“COUNTRY DANCES.”—“A PIRATICAL F.S.A.” 5¥ “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” Sc. (cond 


—— 


for DECEMBER, containi 








DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Lestie STEPHEN. Volumes I. to XVI. (Abbadie—Edridge). Royal 8vo, 
price 153, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 

Volume XVII. will be issued on December 22nd, and further Volumes at 
intervals of three months. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


ot ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &. Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of Fifty 


Years of Progress. Edited by T. HumpHry WARD, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY, 
1817-1855. With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 12a 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


Grorce C. Bompas, Editor of ‘Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” 
Crown 8yvo, with a Portrait, 53; gilt edges, 63. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


late FRANK BucKLAND. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53; gilt edges, 63. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE of LA 
MANCHA. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes. By Joun 
Ormspy. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 10s. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth 
Smiru, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, 2 vols, 
large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By LeslieStephen. Fourth 
Edition, large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 
First and 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. 


Second Series. Crown 8vo, each 9s, 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington 


Symonps, Comprising :—AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
163.—The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 163.—The 
FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 163.—ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 323.—The CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. 


demy S8vo, 32s. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


DRAMA. By Joun AppiINGTon Symonps. 
STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By John Addington 


Symonps. Second Series. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By John 
AppincTon Symonps. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 
SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By John 


ADDINGTON Symonps. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 10s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Expressly adapted for Family 
Use. By Joun Garpner, M.D. ‘Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with numercus Illustrations, demy 8vo, 123 6d. 












af 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BRowMY 


5 vols. Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of EF *ajpey 
—a First Series, crown 8yo0, 33 64; Second § 
AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brows, 


With Portrait. Twenty-first Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d; gilteag 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBE 
— First Series, crown 8yo, 3s 6d; Second Series, crown S76, prig. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natan 
103 6d." Choaper Edition, withane Ilwetretinay ations, large crown tr, 
ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Marshall, PRs 
TBO; Proleray of Anatomy, Royal Auademy of Aris ba,‘ 
Nicholls and Co. Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s Gade oetaved by Georgy 
The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henr 


Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d; tree-calf, 12s 6d, J 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henr i 
eeu Revised according to wd Seteel” eaoanan ae 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. & ¢ 
SS pe ch eaten, Dll by 7B, Bree, 
SHAKESPEARE. Certain Sel i 
the Use of the Young. By SamueE. oe big tly ~ od fer 
large crown 8vo, 63, Also in Nine Parts, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 6deach, ’ 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By Sir Jama 


gga SrepHeEN, K.C.S.I. Second Edition, with a New Preface, demy 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Horner, 
With numerous Illustrations, New Edition, with Additional Matter, 2 vol: 
crown 8yo, 21s, : ; 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 
Siew Pen ates tae iced ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “Literature ani 
ng By MattHEw ARnotp. Popular Edition, with a Preface, crown 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With other Essays, 
By MatrHEw ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 236i, 

LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By W. Page Roberts, M.A, 


Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, Londo hi e g 
** Reasonable Service,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. liane titi. 





VARIOUS EDITIONS OF WORKS BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Edition de Luxe. 


26 vols. imperial 8vo. Contain‘ng 248 Steel Engravings, 1,620 Wood Engravings, 
and 88 Coloured Illustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all 
rinted on real China paper. NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED, ONE 
HOUSAND, each Copy being numbered. This Edition can only be obtained 
throngh Booksellers. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The STANDARD 
EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, each 103 6d. This Edition contains some 
of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not before collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The LIBRARY 
EDITION. 24vols, large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half- 
russia, markled edges, #13 133. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, each 7s 6d. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POPULAR 
EDITION. 18 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet 
cloth, gilt top, £3 5s, Also bound in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, each 53. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The CHEAPER ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 11s ; or handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, £8 8s. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 33 6] 


W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POCKET EDITION. 
27 vols. in handsome ebonised case, £2 12s 6d. 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, each 1s 6d; 
or in paper cover, each ls, 





GEORGE ELIOT'S ROMOLA. With Illustrations by Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. Number of copies printed 1,000, each copy being numbered. The Work 
can only be obtained through Booksellers. 

HENRY FIELDING’S WORKS. 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by Lestie STEPHEN, and Illustrated by 
William Small. The First Volume also contains Hogarth’s Portrait of Henry 
Fielding. The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies for Europe, and 250 Copies 
all ee States of America. The Work can be obtained only through 

ers, 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 10 vols. 


large crown 8vo, 63 each. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


BRONTE. Library Edition. 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, each 5s, 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d. 
Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols, 
each containing 4 Illustrations, 33 6d each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 


each 2s 6d. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, each 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on application, a Catalogue of their Publications, 
containing List of Works by THE MOST POPULAR MODERN WRITERS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








—— 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsE tt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Sai 


y, November 24th, 1888. 
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